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NEXT STEPS ON EGYPT POLICY 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 2013 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:12 a.m., in room 
2172 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Edward Royce (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Chairman Royce. This hearing for the committee will come to 
order. 

Next steps on Egypt policy is what we’re looking at today and 
we’re looking at a very challenging U.S.-Egypt relationship. 

Since President Mubarak’s fall Egypt has been in political, eco- 
nomic and social turmoil. This has seriously strained and some 
have suggested imperiled our very important relationship with 
Egypt. It has certainly put our considerable interests in the region 
at risk. 

Like many Arab countries, Egypt is struggling to overcome a lack 
of democratic traditions. While the Muslim Brotherhood-led govern- 
ment was democratically elected, it governed autocratically. 

Yet the U.S. administration was perceived in the region as pas- 
sive as President Mohamed Morsi grabbed power, squashing indi- 
vidual rights, sidelining the courts and declaring himself above the 
law. 

Coptic Christians in particular were left vulnerable, facing fre- 
quent deadly attacks. Today, it is critical the U.S. use its influence 
to help guide the new government toward a democratic constitution 
that respects individual liberties including those of women and mi- 
norities. 

Maybe enough Egyptians have realized that their proud and his- 
toric country could become violent and ungovernable if they refuse 
to move ahead in a peaceful and positive way. 

This will require that the government reach out to responsible 
opposition members instead of vilifying them with a broad brush. 

But it also demands a determined and sustained campaign 
against those Brotherhood activists who are deeply committed to 
violence and tyranny. The fact that these extremists are actively 
hostile to American interests binds us with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. 

That is why I support a continued and robust military relation- 
ship with Egypt and today we’ll hear what the administration has 
planned in this area. 
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A too little noted reality is that Egypt has little chance of becom- 
ing a stable democracy given its destructive economic policies. 
Those policies have to change. 

The revolt against Mubarak was largely inspired by economic 
grievances. For those that remember, they had lines at the time. 
Renowned Peruvian economist Hernando de Soto testified to this 
committee earlier this year that Egyptian entrepreneurship suffers 
from a systemic lack of property rights. 

If you’ve got to pay 22 bribes to open a pharmacy, if you can’t 
get — exchange title to property, you’ve got a problem. Unfortu- 
nately, the current government is perpetuating the stagnant and 
corrupt Mubarak economic model complete with price controls on 
market vendors. 

It was market vendors who sparked revolts throughout the re- 
gion in 2011 through self-immolation. So this is very problematic 
in terms of the failure to make the right economic reforms there. 

Our decades of economic aid to Egypt in the tens of billions 
propped up an economy that produced great unemployment and 
produced popular discontent. 

Development aid without fundamental economic reforms in 
Egypt is sure to be wasted. To date, the administration has had 
consultations — and some of those are pretty meaningless — with 
Congress on its aid plans. 

I’ve sat through some of those meetings and I have to tell you 
the point has to be made we’ve got to put together a plan that will 
address these issues of economic reform in that society. It has to 
change. 

Of course, Egypt is a crisis decades in the making. We should 
learn from our mistakes and, more importantly, Egyptians must 
learn from their mistakes. 

It is they who will determine their nation’s future, not us, and 
hopefully they’ll reject the form of extremism that will only lead to 
the rights of women being eviscerated and minorities under attack 
in a gutted judicial system. 

As one Egyptian recently told The Economist the Muslim Broth- 
erhood was implementing a plan to burn down Egypt and destroy 
its foundation. 

While we would like a democratic partner for our many security 
interests in the region, we need a partner. We should push and 
pull with what influence we have, and I’ll now turn to the ranking 
member for his opening remarks. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you for calling this important hearing. I listened to your 
statement and I agree with everything you said. 

I want to thank our distinguished witnesses for joining us today. 
You all have very difficult jobs and I appreciate your service. 

In managing America’s foreign policy there are times when our 
ideals and our security interests don’t conveniently align. The situ- 
ation in Egypt today is case in point. 

For the time being, the Egyptian military’s recent removal of 
President Morsi has replaced one autocratic government with an- 
other. Over the last 3 months more than 1,000 people have been 
killed in the crack down on pro-Morsi protesters. 
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Freedom of the press remains stifled, the economy is rattled by 
instability and religious minorities don’t feel safe in their own com- 
munities. Yet the government the military replaced was no paragon 
of virtue. 

It is true that President Morsi won a reasonably free and fair 
democratic election with 52 percent of the vote. But at the time 
this rushed election took place the Muslim Brotherhood was the 
only organized political institution in the country. 

Morsi famously promised to rule for all Egyptians but upon tak- 
ing office he failed to uphold basic democratic values and treated 
his election victory as a license to rule in any way he saw fit. 

President Morsi issued decrees that sacked the prosecutor gen- 
eral, immunized presidential decisions from judicial review and 
shielded the Islamic-dominated Shura Council and the constituent 
assembly from dissolution. 

He forced through a referendum on a new constitution that fa- 
vored Islamists in conservative positions. His government drafted 
an NGO law that essentially placed civil society under state con- 
trol. 

His judiciary raised bogus cases against journalists and activists. 
His economic ineptitude kept investors and tourists away and 
drove the Egyptian economy to the brink of collapse, and he took 
no meaningful steps to protect minorities or to institutionalize re- 
spect for human rights in Egypt’s Government or society. 

By the time the Egyptian military took the extraordinary step of 
removing Egypt’s first democratically elected President from power, 
Morsi was the President in name only. 

He had already brought his country to the brink of collapse and 
was no longer a legitimate ruler in the eyes of a majority of the 
Egyptian people. That was obvious. 

Indeed, the future that Morsi’s Muslim Brotherhood had in mind 
for Egypt was one that would have been devastating to most Egyp- 
tians, to American interests and the interests of our allies in the 
region. 

It is important to recognize that the Brotherhood’s early doc- 
trines provided the intellectual and theological underpinnings for 
numerous militant Sunni Islamist groups including al-Qaeda and 
Hamas. 

And while the Brotherhood officially renounced violence and ter- 
rorism in the 1970s, they have continued to operate in Egypt as a 
shadow state hoping to one day institutionalize Sharia law and 
build an Islamic caliphate through the region. 

So in the wake of Egypt’s most recent leadership transition we 
must ask ourselves a simple question. Are Egyptians and the 
United States better off with a Muslim Brotherhood-led govern- 
ment that was taking Egypt in a very dangerous and undemocratic 
direction or with a military-backed government that is slowly mov- 
ing to a reboot of Egyptian democracy? 

I think the answer is clear. Immediately after the transition in 
July, I supported the temporary halt in F-16 deliveries to Egypt 
because I thought it sent a simple message that the U.S. was con- 
cerned about Egypt’s instability and direction. 
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But today I do not believe that suspending the military aid will 
make the Egyptian Government more democratic or make it easier 
for the United States to influence its behavior in the future. 

In fact, I think it’s more than likely to have the opposite effect 
and I’m afraid it could jeopardize the close U.S. -Egypt military co- 
operation that we’ve worked so hard to build over the last several 
decades. 

That military cooperation is important. We’ve spent billions of 
dollars. We’ve cemented relationships. Let’s use them. Let’s not de- 
stroy them. Let’s use them. 

This cooperation supports critical U.S. national security interests 
in the Middle East, North Africa and beyond. Our close relation- 
ship means that U.S. Navy ships are granted special access to the 
Suez Canal. 

U.S. military aircraft are allowed to overtly — I’m sorry, are al- 
lowed to overfly Egyptian air space, and that is important in what 
we’re doing in Afghanistan. 

Our military and intelligence services cooperate on numerous re- 
gional security issues. The Egyptian military strives to keep the 
Sinai safe and protect the Egyptian-Israeli border, and we cannot 
forget that Egypt fought side by side with us to expel Iraq from Ku- 
wait in the first Gulf War. 

It’s clear that the Egyptian military has made some serious mis- 
takes in managing the ongoing transition. I condemn the violence 
used to break up opposition sit-ins last August and urge the mili- 
tary to refrain from using similar tactics in the future. 

I also hope they will support the creation of an inclusive govern- 
ment that reflects the interests of all Egyptians. 

But if I were given the choice between the military and the 
Brotherhood, I’d take the military every time, understanding that 
this is really a choice for the Egyptian people. 

Finally, with regard to economic assistance, I wanted to take a 
moment to express my strong support for funding the U.S. -Egypt 
Enterprise Fund for which the administration has recently re- 
quested approval from the Congress. 

This fund is an excellent example of how we can leverage rel- 
atively modest amounts of funding to encourage significant private 
sector investments into Egypt’s economy. 

It’s my hope that we can look past our disagreements on other 
parts of the Egypt aid package and quickly approve funding for this 
program. 

During this fragile period we should be rebuilding partnerships 
in Egypt that enhance our bilateral relationship and support re- 
gional stability, and I hope the administration will reconsider its 
decision to suspend most military aid to Egypt. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman, I’d like to thank you for holding this 
hearing and I look forward to hearing the testimony of our wit- 
nesses. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Mr. Engel. 

We’ll go now to Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, chairman emeritus of this 
committee and chairman of the Subcommittee on Middle East and 
North Africa, for 2 minutes. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thanks to Chairman Royce and Ranking 
Member Engel for holding this important hearing because it has 
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not been easy due to the administration’s uneasiness in addressing 
the American people’s concerns about the dire situation in Egypt 
and whatever the administration’s policy toward Egypt might be 
today. 

It is ever changing. By failing to act decisively before, during and 
after the Morsi era, we have lost so much credibility and leverage 
in Egypt. 

For not disavowing Morsi and the Muslim Brotherhood from the 
start, the moderate, secular and religious minorities in Egypt felt 
betrayed and believed that the international community was sup- 
porting terrorists at their expense. 

Morsi may have won an election but we all know that elections 
alone do not make a democracy. During his time, Morsi failed to 
live up to the principles of a democratic society. 

He oversaw a crack down on civil society, free speech and human 
rights. He imprisoned — he imposed burdensome restrictions on the 
media and imprisoned a high number of journalists. 

The uptick in confrontations in Egypt is a stark reminder that 
the transition to a new democracy is not an easy task but that is 
no excuse for anyone to resort to violence. 

The Obama administration must act responsibly and prioritize 
our foreign policy objectives in Egypt. It’s disappointing that the 
Obama administration recently suspended some aid to Egypt with- 
out consulting with Congress. 

We must use whatever leverage in our foreign assistance pro- 
gram to persuade the interim Egyptian Government to act respon- 
sibly, to return to the path of democracy and to protect the rights 
of all Egyptians. 

The balance of Egypt and the stability of the Middle East may 
depend on it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. 

The ranking member of the Subcommittee on Middle East and 
North Africa is Ted Deutch of Florida. We’ll go to him for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Deutch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding such an im- 
portant hearing. 

I have many questions and concerns about the decision to sus- 
pend some of our assistance to Egypt. 

There is no denying that the violence and the deaths in the 
months following the ouster of Mohamed Morsi has been deplorable 
and it’s been tragic. 

Dictatorial violence runs counter to the Egyptian people’s desire 
to establish a genuine democracy, and as we look back we must re- 
member that on June 30th a vast and historic gathering of millions 
of Egyptians took to the streets to demand the removal of Morsi 
and for a rebirth of true democracy in Egypt. 

It’s true that the military intervened at the request of the pro- 
testers only after Morsi made clear that he was not stepping down. 
The tactics used to transition to a new government have been dead- 
ly authoritarian and clearly regrettable. 

But when General Sisi announced Morsi’s removal he did so with 
a wide range of Egyptian civil society behind him including the 
Tamarod movement, the Coptic Pope and the Islamist Nour Party. 
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Even now, General Sisi enjoys popular legitimacy among the 
Egyptian people. Our relationship with Egypt is of the utmost stra- 
tegic importance to our nation and to regional security. 

Egypt provides us with special access to the Suez Canal, over- 
flights in Egyptian air space and, most importantly, as a peace 
treaty with Israel that is vital to regional security, especially today 
as Egypt combats terror in the Sinai. 

Now, we all understand that our aid to the military might be bet- 
ter refocused to more shared security objectives such as counterter- 
rorism and security in the Sinai. 

However, I have concerns about — ^both with the manner in which 
the suspension was communicated to Congress and to Egypt, and 
I worry that the results of these changes may mean that the 
United States may have less leverage to lead in Egypt. 

Just yesterday the UAE announced an additional $2.9 billion in 
aid for the Egyptian economy. Given the vast resources the Gulf 
States have provided to the interim government, we must act in a 
way to preserve our influence. 

Part of that is through assistance. Part of that is continuing to 
advocate for democracy. And as Egypt is currently working on a po- 
litical roadmap that will include a new constitution and elections, 
now is the time to increase our leverage to ensure that human 
rights and inclusive democracy are cornerstones of the new govern- 
ment that’s in Egypt’s best interest but, most importantly, it’s in 
our own best interest. 

And I appreciate the opportunity, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Mr. Deutch. 

This morning we’re joined by representatives from the Depart- 
ment of State, Department of Defense, USAID. 

Ambassador Jones is Acting Assistant Secretary of State for the 
Near East and she previously served as deputy special representa- 
tive for Afghanistan and Pakistan. She was the U.S. Ambassador 
to Kazakhstan back in ’95 to ’98. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense for international security affairs, 
Derek Chollet is a principal advisor to the Secretary of Defense on 
international security strategy and policy issues. 

And we have Ms. Alina Romanowski, who serves as Deputy As- 
sistant Administrator for the Middle East bureau of USAID. She 
is responsible for oversight of assistance across the region. 

Without objection, the witnesses’ full statements will be put in 
the record. Members here may have 5 legislative days to submit 
any statements or questions that they might have or extraneous 
material for the record. 

We’re going to ask our witnesses to summarize their statements 
today and we’ll begin with Ambassador Jones. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE A. ELIZABETH JONES, ACT- 
ING ASSISTANT SECRETARY, BUREAU OF NEAR EAST AF- 
FAIRS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Ambassador Jones. Chairman Royce, Ranking Member Engel, 
distinguished members of the committee, thank you very much for 
inviting us to discuss next steps on U.S. policy toward Egypt this 
morning. 
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This is a summary of my full statement. Egypt and the U.S.- 
Egypt relationship matter to us. Egypt is a vital partner. 

Our long-standing partnership is predicated on shared inter- 
ests — promoting a stable and prosperous Egypt, securing regional 
peace and maintaining peace with Israel, and countering extre- 
mism and terrorism throughout the region. 

This partnership has brought the United States significant bene- 
fits — as you have each mentioned, easy transit through the Suez 
Canal, military overflights that facilitate our activities and the 
counterterrorism and counterproliferation gains that come from 
Egypt’s efforts to control its borders with Gaza and security-chal- 
lenged countries like Libya. 

There is no doubt that a reliable Egyptian partner is in U.S. 
strategic interests. We firmly believe that the best, most reliable 
Egyptian partner is a democratic Egypt. 

A sustainable, inclusive, non-violent transition to a democrat- 
ically-elected government will give Egypt the best opportunity to 
succeed, and Egypt’s success can be the region’s success. 

Since the January 2011 revolution, Egypt’s history has centered 
on what Egyptians want for democracy, political and economic re- 
form and how their government can meet their aspirations. 

Following the revolution, the Muslim Brotherhood’s Freedom and 
Justice Party won the parliamentary elections and in 2012 Presi- 
dent Morsi was voted into power in an election viewed as free and 
fair. 

However, Mr. Morsi proved unwilling or unable to govern inclu- 
sively, alienating many Egyptians. Responding to the desires of 
millions of Egyptians who believed the revolution had taken a 
wrong turn and who sought a return to security and stability after 
years of unrest, the interim government replaced the Morsi govern- 
ment. 

But the interim government has also made decisions inconsistent 
with inclusive democracy. We were troubled by the July 3 events 
and the violence of mid-August. 

The decision to remove Morsi, excessive force used against pro- 
testers in August, restrictions on the press, civil society and opposi- 
tion parties, the continued detention of many members of the oppo- 
sition, and extension of the state of emergency have been troubling. 

We have also consistently and strongly condemned the heinous 
violence and acts of terror against Coptic churches and the Coptic 
community. 

At the same time, we have condemned the continuing attacks on 
the security forces in the Sinai and elsewhere in Egypt. 

After the events of mid-August, the President said we could not 
continue business as usual with respect to our assistance. 

That decision — after careful review we recently announced a re- 
calibration of this assistance. That decision ensures that assistance 
is directed toward core U.S. interest including helping Egypt secure 
its borders in the Sinai, preventing the flow of weapons into Gaza 
that threaten Israel and countering terrorists seeking to attack 
U.S. and Egyptian interests. 

We will continue military training and education as well as the 
sustainment of certain U.S. -origin military systems. However, we 
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are holding the delivery of several major weapons systems — the F- 
16s, MlAl tank kits, Harpoon missiles and Apache helicopters. 

We will work to provide economic support that directly benefits 
the Egyptian people including in the areas of health and private 
sector development hut are not moving forward with any further 
cash transfers to the government. 

We will review these decisions informed by credible progress on 
the interim government’s political roadmap toward a sustainable, 
inclusive and peaceful transition to democracy. 

This recalibration reflects our effort to advance U.S. core inter- 
ests in Egypt and the region while impressing upon the Egyptian 
leadership the importance of making progress toward a democratic 
transition — progress we believe the Egyptian people want. 

Our decision is designed to use our assistance to encourage such 
a transition and a strong private sector-led economy that can rein- 
force political stability. 

We welcome the interim government’s commitment to a political 
roadmap to restore a democratically-elected civilian government. 

We continue to urge the government to be inclusive, respect the 
rights of all Egyptians and respect the rule of law, freedom of ex- 
pression and peaceful assembly, the role of civil society and reli- 
gious freedom. 

Beyond issues related to the roadmap, the United States has 
stayed firm to its principles and interests of advancing civil society 
engagement by encouraging the passage of an NGO law that con- 
forms to international standards and Egypt’s own international 
commitments. 

We have registered concerns over the June trial verdict against 
NGO workers and have urged redress. We have also raised our 
concerns about the state of emergency which the government re- 
cently announced would not be extended when it expires on No- 
vember 14. 

On the economy, we are encouraging the interim government to 
maintain economic stability, help restore growth and investment 
and create jobs. 

Egypt has an enormous opportunity now to pursue the aspira- 
tions of the 2011 revolution and to provide for the needs of the 
Egyptian people. The United States wants to help. 

To do that and to actively advance our core interests in Egypt 
and the region, we need to have the ability to continue U.S. assist- 
ance to Egypt. 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Engel and distinguished mem- 
bers of this committee, we want to work closely with Congress to 
obtain the flexibility needed to continue our assistance relationship 
with Egypt consistent with the law and our national interest and 
to encourage progress on Egypt’s democratic transition. 

Thank you, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Jones follows:] 
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WRITTEN STATEMENT 

AMBASSADOR BETH JONES, ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR NEAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
FULL COMMITTEE HEARING 
“Next Steps on Egypt Policy ” 

October 29, 2013 

Chainnan Royce, Ranking Member Engel, and distinguished Members of 
the Committee, thank you for inviting me to appear before you today to discuss 
next steps regarding U.S. policy toward Egypt. 

Egypt and the U.S. -Egypt relationship matter to us. Egypt is a vital partner 
in the region. Our longstanding partnership is predicated on shared interests - 
promoting a stable and prosperous Egypt; securing regional peace and maintaining 
peace with Israel; and countering extremism and terrorism throughout the Middle 
East and North Africa. This partnership has brought the United States significant 
benefits: from easy transit through the Suez Canal, military overflights that 
facilitate our activities, and the counter-terrorism atid counter-proliferation gains 
that come from Egypt’s efforts to control its borders with Gaza and security- 
challenged countries like Libya. 

As the most populous Arab country, a historically key regional actor, and a 
bellwether for trends across the region, what happens in Egypt clearly has an 
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impact far beyond its borders. There can be no doubt that a reliable Egyptian 
partner is in U.S. strategic interests. 

As we rely on Egypt to partner with us in facing such fundamental regional 
challenges, however, we also firmly believe that the best, most reliable Egyptian 
partner is a democratic Egypt. A sustainable, inclusive, non-violent transition to a 
democratically-elected government will give Egypt the best opportunity to 
succeed, and Egypt’s success can be the region’s success. 

The dramatic past 33 months in Egypt’s history have focused on what the 
Egyptian people want in temrs of democracy, political and economic reform, and 
what their governments need to do to meet the aspirations of those millions who 
created the January 25, 2011 revolution. Those aspirations have not yet been met, 
and Egypt’s democratic transition has been anything but easy or linear. 

Following the historic January 201 1 revolution, the Muslim Brotherhood’s 
Freedom and Justice Party won parliamentary elections and President Morsy was 
voted into power in an election viewed as free and fair. Mr. Morsy, however, 
proved unwilling or unable to govern in a way that was inclusive, alienating large 
swaths of Egyptian society, and the interim government that replaced him July 3 
responded to the desires of the millions of Egyptians who believed the revolution 
had taken a wrong turn and sought a return to security and stability after years of 


imrest. 
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The interim government that came to power in the days after July 3 also has 
made decisions inconsistent with inclusive democracy. The decision to remove 
Morsy; excessive force used against protestors in August; restrictions on the press, 
civil society, and opposition parties; and the continued detention of many members 
of the opposition, are all troubling. So too have been the restrictions in place as a 
result of the extension of the state of emergency. 1 must also note that we have 
consistently and strongly condemned the heinous violence we have seen against 
Coptic churches and members of their community. There is no place in Egypt for 
such acts of terror. We have also condemned attacks on the security forces in the 
Sinai and elsewhere in Egypt. 

We were deeply troubled by the events of July 3, and in the wake of the 
violence of mid-August, we made clear that we could not continue business as 
usual That is why we recently announced, after considerable review, a 
recalibration of our assistance to Egypt. The decision represents an effort to ensure 
that assistance continues and is directed toward core U.S. interests, including 
helping Egypt secure its borders and the Sinai, prevent the flow of weapons into 
Gaza that threaten Israel, and counter terrorists seeking to attack U.S. and Egyptian 
interests. We will continue military training and education, as well as the 
sustainment of certain U.S. -origin military systems to the degree permissible. 
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We are, however, withholding the delivery of several major weapons 
systems - to include F-16s, MlAl tank kits. Harpoon missiles, and Apache 
helicopters. We will review these decisions in light of credible progress on the 
interim government’s political roadmap and progress towards a sustainable, 
inclusive, and peaceful transition to democracy. 

We will work with the interim government and Congress to provide 
economic support that directly benefits the Egyptian people - including in the 
areas of health, democracy and governance, and private sector growth - but we are 
not moving forward with any further cash transfers to the government. 

This recalibration of assistance reflects our effort to do all we can to advance 
our core interests in Egypt and the region, including regional security interests, 
while at the same time impressing upon the Egyptian leadership the importance to 
the United States of progress towards a democratic transition - progress we believe 
the Egyptian people have been asking for. Our decision is designed to use our 
continued military and economic assistance to encourage a transition to an 
inclusive democracy and a strong, private sector-led economy that can reinforce 
political stability. 

We welcome the interim Egyptian govenmient’s commitment to a political 
roadmap to restore a democratically-elected civilian government and will monitor 
how that roadmap is implemented. It includes a constitutional amendment process 
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culminating in a national referendum - probably in December. If that referendum 
is successful, parliamentary and presidential elections would follow next spring. 
As this process moves forward, we look to the current Egyptian leadership to be 
inclusive, respect the rights of all Egyptians, and respect the rule of law, freedom 
of expression and peaceful assembly, and the role of civil society, as well as 
religious freedom. The constitution now being debated within the Constituent 
Assembly should protect fundamental freedoms, and the upcoming elections 
should be free and fair, with participation across the entire political spectrum. We 
appreciate that the Egyptian leadership has committed to allowing international 
and domestic observation of those elections. 

Beyond the roadmap, the United States has stayed firm to its principles and 
interests of advancing civil society engagement by encouraging the interim 
government to pass an NGO law that conforms to international standards and 
Egypt’s own international commitments, registering concern over the June NGO 
trial verdict against NGO workers, and urging redress of that verdict. We have 
also raised our concerns about the state of emergency, which the government 
recently announced would not be extended when it expires on November 14. 

Regarding the economy, we are encouraging the interim government to 
maintain economic stability, help restore growth and investment, and create jobs. 
Millions of Egyptians have taken to the streets over the past few years demanding 
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their government provide economic opportunities. And so it will be critical for the 
interim government and its successor to take measures to ease the concerns of the 
business community and domestic and international investors, and to attract new 
economic opportunities for Egyptians. 

Egypt has an enormous opportunity now to pursue the aspirations of the 
revolution of January 25, 2011, and to provide for the needs of the Egyptian 
people. The United States wants to help in this endeavor. To do that, and to 
actively advance our core interests in the region, we need to have the ability to 
continue U.S. assistance to Egypt. 

Mr. Chainnan, Ranking Member Engel, and distinguished Members of this 
Committee, we want to work closely with Congress both to continue our assistance 
relationship with Egypt, consistent with the law and our national interests, and to 
encourage progress on Egypt’s democratic transition. Congress plays a critical 
role in oru bilateral relationship with Egypt. Thank you for inviting us to appear 
before you today, and 1 look forward to answering your questions. 
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Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Ambassador. 

We’ll go now to Secretary Chollet. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE DEREK CHOLLET, ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECU- 
RITY AFFAIRS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Mr. Chollet. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Engel and other 
distinguished members of the committee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the U.S. defense relationship with Egypt. 

The U.S. -Egypt military relationship is one of our most signifi- 
cant and enduring strategic defense relationships in the Middle 
East. It is also a two-way street. 

The E^ptian military is able to use our assistance to purchase 
U.S. military equipment and also receive the benefits of training 
with the world’s greatest military power. 

But as has been mentioned, the U.S. military is able to respond 
to contingencies and conduct operations throughout the region be- 
cause of expeditious overflight rights and Suez Canal transits. 

This can be critical to mission success. As just one of many ex- 
amples, in August 2013 just a few months ago, the USS San Anto- 
nio was approved to transit the Suez Canal within 24 hours of the 
request, quickly positioning it to respond to potential unrest in the 
region. 

Without Egypt’s expedited approval, we would have had to wait 
the requisite 23 days for approval or reprogram other fleet assets. 
Strong U.S. -Egypt military relations are also central to our core se- 
curity interests in the Middle East. 

Our partnership with the Egyptian military assist in maintain- 
ing the Camp David peace treaty with Israel, securing the Sinai, 
countering transnational terrorist threats and securing global com- 
merce by providing safe transit of ships through the Suez Canal. 

Yet, as President Obama, Secretary Hagel and Secretary Kerry 
have made clear, we have serious concerns with the events that 
transpired in July and August. 

Further, as President Obama has said, some decisions made by 
the interim government have been inconsistent with inclusive de- 
mocracy. 

I can assure you that Secretary Hagel has expressed these con- 
cerns clearly and directly in as many phone calls with General al- 
Sisi over the past several months, and just last month during my 
own visit to Cairo I discussed these concerns with General al-Sisi 
and other senior military officials. 

The administration’s policy toward Egypt therefore seeks to 
achieve a delicate balance of continuing our strong military-to-mili- 
tary relationship while at the same time recognizing that we can’t, 
as President Obama has described it, continue business as usual. 

We are therefore moving forward with some aspects of our assist- 
ance and withholding others. We will continue assistance for border 
and maritime security, Sinai security and counterterrorism, all of 
which advance the goals of our military relationship. 

We will also continue to provide sustainment for existing weap- 
ons systems and funding for military education and training. This 
assistance, totalling hundreds of millions of dollars, is essential to 
advancing our core national security interests in the region. 
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But we will hold deliveries of large-scale weapons systems in- 
cluding F-16s, MlAl tank kits, Apache helicopters and Harpoon 
missiles. Delivery of these systems could resume pending Egypt’s 
progress toward an inclusive democratically-elected civilian govern- 
ment. 

Additionally, consistent with our many — the many conversations 
we have had with our Egyptian counterparts over the past several 
years, we will work with them to determine whether to sustain cer- 
tain legacy systems that might otherwise he retired. 

Let me he clear. The United States considers Egypt to he a crit- 
ical partner, one that has helped advance U.S. national security in- 
terests for over three decades. 

We want to continue a strong military-to-military relationship 
that preserves our strategic interests and we want Egypt to de- 
velop a military that is prepared to meet the threats of the 21st 
century. 

We also want to see Egypt succeed in moving toward an inclusive 
democratically-elected civilian government. This is in our national 
interest, it is in Egypt’s national interests and it is in the security 
interests of the broader Middle East. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress is a critical partner in this process. 
Because of the events that unfolded in Egypt in July and August, 
it is imperative that we work with the Congress to move forward 
together. 

The Department of Defense looks forward to continuing these 
discussions with the Congress and our Egyptian partners and I 
look forward to your questions this morning. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Chollet follows:] 
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STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD 
HONORABLE DEREK CHOLLET, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
FULL COMMITTEE HEARING 
"Nex! Steps on Egypt Policy ” 

October 29, 2013, Rayburn 2172, 10am 

Chairman Royce, Ranking Member Engel, and other distinguished Members of the 
Committee, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the 
Administration’s assistance policy toward Egypt, particularly as it relates to our 
bilateral defense relationship and national security interests. 

The U.S. -Egypt military relationship is one of our most significant and enduring 
strategic defense relationships in the Middle East. For more than thirty years it has 
served to further our countries’ joint security interests. Moving fonvard we seek 
not only to maintain, but to advance and recalibrate our longstanding relationship 
to ensure that it continues to advance these interests for the long term. 

Our security relationship with Egypt is a two-way street. The Egyptian military is 
able to use our assistance to purchase U.S.-military equipment, and it also receives 
the benefits of training with the world’s greatest military power. The United States 
military is able to respond to contingencies and conduct operations throughout the 
region because of over-flight rights and expeditious Suez Canal transits. While we 
are subject to the same rules and procedures that all other comrtries follow when 
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requesting over-flight or Suez Canal transits, expedited approvals can be critical to 
mission success. 

In addition to aiding our own operational readiness, strong U.S. -Egypt military 
relations are central to our core security interests in the Middle East. Our 
partnership with the Egyptian military assists in maintaining the Peace Treaty with 
Israel, securing the Sinai, countering transnational terrorist threats, and securing 
global commerce by providing safe transit of ships through the Suez Canal. 

Because our relationship witli Egypt is so critical to our national security interests, 
it is important that the partnership endures over the long-term. We believe the 
U.S. -Egypt partnership will be strongest when Egypt is represented by an 
inclusive, democratically-elected civilian government based on the rule of law, 
fimdamental freedoms, and an open and competitive economy. Yet as President 
Obama, Secretary Hagel, and Secretary Kerry have made clear, we have serious 
concerns about the events of July 3 and the large-scale violence against 
demonstrators in mid- August. After those events, the President made clear that it 
would not be business as usual with Egypt. And we have recalibrated our 
assistance to ensure that it is being used to advance all of our objectives in Egypt. 

We will continue assistance that supports our vital security interests, including 
assistance for border and maritime security, Sinai security, and coimterterrorism. 
We will also continue to provide sustainment for certain U.S. -origin systems, 
including spare parts, and will continue to fiind military education and training. 
Sustaining these systems is important for Egypt’s long-term military capabilities 
and is also important to ensure continued interoperability between U.S. and 
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Egyptian military forces. We are continuing this assistance because it is essential 
to advancing our core national security interests in the region. 

But we will continue to hold deliveries of large-scale weapons systems to Egypt, 
including F-16s, Ml A1 tank kits, Apache helicopters, and Harpoon missiles. And 
we canceled this year’s BRIGHT STAR military traiiring exercise with the 
Egyptian Amied Forces. It is important to clarify that, pending the availability of 
funds and authorities, we do not intend to terminate contracts with vendors and 
contractors for these large-scale weapons systems ; instead, some large-scale 
weapons systems will remain in temporary storage until Egypt makes credible 
progress on an inclusive, democratic transition. We will continue to review our 
assistance over the coming months in light of Egypt’s progress along its political 
roadmap and toward a sustainable, inclusive, non-violent transition to democracy. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States considers Egypt to be a critical partner - one that 
has helped advance U.S. national security interests for over three decades. We 
want to continue a strong military-to-military relationship that preserves our 
strategic interests. And we want Egypt to develop a military that is prepared to 
meet the threats of the 21st centiuy. 

We have had many conversations with the Egyptians in recent years regarding 
ways to modernize the Egyptian Armed forces. As such, we are continuing to 
evaluate other aspects of our security assistance in order to directly advance shared 
security interests, remain relevant to 2U‘ centuiy threats, and be sustainable within 
available resources. This includes evaluating the efficacy and efficiency of legacy 
systems. We look forward to working with Egypt and the Congress about how to 
move forward in this regard. 
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We also want to see Egypt succeed in moving toward an inclusive, democratically- 
elected civilian government. And as President Obama has said, some of the 
decisions made by the interim government have been inconsistent with inclusive 
democracy. I can assure you that in Secretary Hagel’s many phone calls with 
General Al-Sisi during the past several months, he has expressed these concerns 
clearly and directly. These are issues that our recalibrated security assistance will 
continue to advance. 

A strong U.S. -Egypt partnership is in our national interest, Egypt’s national 
interest, and the security interests of the broader Middle East. The Congress is a 
critical partner in tins relationship. Because of the events that unfolded in Egypt in 
July and August, it is imperative that we work together with the Congress to ensure 
that we have the authorities to continue to provide the aspects of our military 
assistance that advance our core national security interests, and that we have the 
flexibility to restore other aspects of our assistance as Egypt makes progress on an 
inclusive, democratic transition. The Department of Defense looks fonvard to 
continuing these discussions with the Congress and our Egyptian partners. 
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Chairman ROYCE. Thank you. 

Alina, go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF MS. ALINA ROMANOWSKI, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 

ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU FOR THE MIDDLE EAST, U.S. 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Ms. Romanowski. Chairman Royce, Ranking Member Engel and 
distinguished members of the committee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity today to discuss with you the impact of the administration’s 
recently announced Egypt policy on USAID-managed assistance 
and the efforts we are making to continue to support programs that 
directly benefit the Egyptian people. 

USAID’s assistance program in Egypt is a cornerstone of our bi- 
lateral relationship and we are proud of the accomplishments we 
have made over the last 30 years. 

For example, a recently completed early grade reading program 
improved fluency by 91 percent in pilot schools and the scaled up 
project reached 1.4 million students in all grade one classrooms 
across Egypt. 

Our assistance has awarded 185,000 scholarships to girls and 
built nearly a hundred schools serving over 44,000 students in 
under served communities throughout the country. 

Since 2011, USAID has helped start 58 innovative Egyptian com- 
panies, one-third of which are owned by women. We have assisted 
thousands of women in rural governorates to exercise their political 
and economic rights included helping 48,000 women receive govern- 
ment IDs. 

We’re also installing new water pipes in upper Egypt, employing 
hundreds of Egyptians and supplying water service for more than 
600,000 people in the five poorest governorates. These are just a 
few examples of the impact of our program. 

However, the events of July 3rd and the violence of mid-August 
are deeply troubling to us and as the President said we could not 
continue business as usual. 

At the same time, we want to make sure that we continue to do 
everything we can to promote a sustainable, inclusive and non- 
violent transition to democracy. 

Therefore, moving forward we want to work with you to continue 
our valuable economic assistance that directly benefits the Egyp- 
tian people. We will pursue our democracy and governance pro- 
grams, continue to strengthen civil society and encourage private 
sector growth. 

We will also continue programs that improve health outcomes, 
increase educational opportunities, stimulate private sector growth 
and create jobs. 

These programs demonstrate to the Egyptian people that the 
United States will continue to support their aspiration for demo- 
cratic governance and economic opportunities. Consistent with cur- 
rent U.S. law and policy, programs that do not directly benefit the 
government will move forward unimpeded. 

These programs benefit a wide range of Egyptian society includ- 
ing youth, civil society and the private sector. For example, we re- 
cently notified an additional $60 million to further capitalize the 
Egyptian-American Enterprise Fund, which will promote much 
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needed development of the private sector in Egypt, expand access 
to credit and create opportunities for Egyptian small and medium 
enterprises. 

Relying on available legislative authorities, we will continue to 
provide support for projects that work with the government in 
areas of health and democracy. 

For example, USAID will support planned electoral events 
through the international election observation and voter education. 

We are not moving forward with the $260 million cash transfer 
that was to be provided directly to the Government of Egypt and 
the $300 million in loan guarantees that were under consideration 
for Fiscal Year 2014. 

We will work closely with the Congress to ensure that we have 
the authorities necessary to provide economic assistance that ad- 
vances U.S. objectives in Egypt including fostering educational op- 
portunities for Egyptian students. 

In the meantime, where we do not have these authorities certain 
projects that provide assistance to the Government of Egypt are 
being wound up. 

This includes our basic and higher education projects that work 
with public institution or employees and our work providing tech- 
nical assistance to government ministries and authorities. 

We are working with our implementing partners to develop wind- 
up plans for these projects which will allow for the completion of 
certain project components. 

We also will not be able to initiate some planned activities in sec- 
tors that constitute assistance to the government like education 
and infrastructure, and we are considering ways that we can repur- 
pose these funds to more directly support the Egyptian people such 
as providing scholarships to private universities or for study in the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Engel and distinguished mem- 
bers of this committee, we want to work closely with you to con- 
tinue providing assistance to the Egyptian people and build upon 
the valuable support we have provided to Egypt’s development over 
the last three decades. 

Such assistance is central to our objective in seeing an Egypt 
that is making progress on its roadmap and the progress toward 
a sustainable, inclusive and nonviolent transition to democracy. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today and I 
look forward to answering your questions. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Romanowski follows:] 
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Statement of Alina L, Romanowski 
Deputy Assistant Administrator, Bureau for the Middle East 
U.S. Agency for International Development 


House Foreign Affairs Committee 
Full Committee Hearing 
October 29, 2013 
“Next Steps on Egypt Policy” 

Chainnan Royce, Ranking Member Engel, and Members of the Committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to discuss with you today the impact of the 
Administration’s recently announced Egypt policy on USAID-managed assistance, 
and the efforts we are making to continue to meet Egypt’s development needs and 
support programs that directly benefit the Egyptian people. 

Since the start of the January 201 1 revolution, USAID’s portfolio in Egypt has 
focused on responding to the Egyptian people’s demands for jobs, accountability, 
and rights. In the wake of tlie events of July 3, these priorities remain intact. We 
will continue to work with the Egyptian people to address their legitimate 
aspirations for economic opportimities and democratic governance. 

USAID’s assistance program in Egypt is a cornerstone of our bilateral relationship, 
and we are proud of the accomplishments we have made over the last thirty years. 
Just to highlight a few accomplishments, USAID has achieved significant impact 
in increasing access to education. Our recently completed early grade reading 
program improved fluency by 91 percent in pilot schools, and the scaled-up project 
reached 1 .4 million students in all grade-one classrooms across Egypt. Our 
assistance has awarded 1 85,000 scholarships to girls and built nearly 1 00 schools 
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(serving over 44,000 students) in underserved communities throughout the country. 
Since 2011, USAID has helped start 58 innovative Egyptian companies with high 
growth potential. One third of these companies are owned by women. To ensure 
sustainability and local ownership, USAID is catalyzing the efforts of local 
partners to take the leading role in the coordination of entrepreneurship events. 
We’ve assisted thousands of women in rural govemorates to exercise their political 
and economic rights, including helping 48,000 women receive government IDs. 

We are also installing new water pipelines in Upper Egypt — employing hundreds 
of Egyptians and supplying water service for more than 600,000 people in the five 
poorest govemorates. These are just a few of the examples of the impact our 
programs have had in recent years. 

However, the events of July 3 and the violence of mid- August are deeply troubling 
to us, and as the President said, we could not continue business as usual. At the 
same time, we want to make sure that we continue to do eveiything we can to 
promote a sustainable, inclusive and non-violent transition to a democratically 
elected government. We want to continue our valuable work that is aimed at 
benefiting all Egyptians. 

Therefore, moving forward, we want to work with you to continue economic 
assistance that directly benefits the Egyptian people. We will pursue our 
democracy and governance programs; continue to strengthen civil society; and 
encourage private sector growth, including in the agriculture sector which employs 
many Egyptians. We will also continue programs that improve health outcomes in 
Egypt, increase educational opportunities for Egyptians, and stimulate private 
sector growth and create jobs. These programs are essential in demonstrating to the 
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Egyptian people that the United States will continue to support their aspirations for 
democratic governance and economic opportunities. 

Consistent with current U.S. law and policy, programs that do not directly benefit 
the government will move forward unimpeded. We will continue our support for 
programs that benefit a wide range of Egyptian society including youth, civil 
society, and the private sector. For example, we recently notified to Congress an 
additional S60 million to further capitalize the Egyptian-Ainerican Enterprise 
Fund. The Enterprise Fund is designed to promote much needed development of 
the private sector in Egypt, expand access to credit, and create opportunities for 
Egyptian small and medium enterprises. Relying on available legislative 
authorities, we will continue to provide support for projects that work with the 
government in areas of health and democracy. For example, USAID will support 
planned electoral events through international election observation, voter and civic 
education, women’s political empowennent, and electoral administration support. 

Wliile we will continue to provide support for the Egyptian people, we are not 
moving forward with the S260 million cash transfer that was to be provided 
directly to the Govermnent of Egypt and the $300 million in loan guarantees that 
were under consideration for Fiscal Year 2014. 

We will work closely with the Congress to ensure we have the authorities 
necessary to provide economic assistance that advances U.S. objectives in Egypt, 
including fostering educational opportunities for Egyptian students. In the 
meantime, where we do not have those authorities, certain projects that provide 
assistance to the Government of Egypt are being wound-up, consistent with current 
law and policy. This includes our basic and higher education projects that work 
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with public sector institutions or public sector employees, and our work providing 
technical assistance on infrastructure and economic policy to government 
ministries and authorities. We are working with our implementing partners to 
develop wind-up plans for these projects, which will allow for completion of 
certain project components. 

We also will not be able to initiate some planned activities in sectors that constitute 
assistance to the government, like education, infrastructure, and technical 
assistance. We are considering ways that we can repurpose these ftinds to more 
directly support the Egyptian people, such as providing scholarships to private 
universities or for study in the United States. We intend to work with you as we 
recalibrate our programs. 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Engel, and distinguished Members of tliis 
Committee, we want to work closely with you to continue providing assistance to 
the Egyptian people and build upon the valuable support we have provided to 
Egypt's development over the last tliree decades. Consistent with the law and our 
national interests, such assistance is central to our objective in seeing an Egypt that 
is making progress on the roadmap and progress towards a sustainable, inclusive, 
and non-violent transition to democracy. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today, and 1 look forward to 
answering your questions. 
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Chairman ROYCE. Ms. Romanowski, we thank you. 

Let me ask you a question because you see the press reports on 
the Egyptian Government’s move in the wrong direction with re- 
spect to economic reform — harassment of street vendors, you know, 
the price controls on the street vendors, undoing the privatizations 
undertaken by the Morsi government which was no friend to start 
with for economic liberalization. 

But you just don’t see anything to try to take the informal sector 
of the economy and make it formal and I suspect that all our ef- 
forts including Enterprise Funds are going to be wasted if it goes 
to defending the economic status quo in Egypt. 

If we don’t undertake the kind of transformation of the economy 
that will allow entrepreneurs, you know, the small entrepreneur, 
the vendor, to operate, to start businesses — if they don’t have ac- 
cess to property rights, I don’t — I don’t think you’re going to have 
anything except in Egypt that works for a few Egyptians. 

And I guess the question is why should we give economic aid in 
that kind of an environment. What are we doing? 

Ms. Romanowski. Chair — Mr. Chairman, we have spent a good 
part of the last 2 years in reorienting much of our economic assist- 
ance to ensure that we have an opportunity to get to the private 
sector and to get to small and medium entrepreneurs. 

It is an area where we continue to believe that if you engage and 
demonstrate some best practices and some ways of supporting the 
small and medium entrepreneurs that we ultimately will be suc- 
cessful. 

Chairman RoYCE. I think ultimately what you do is — if you end 
up just throwing the money into the Enterprise Funds and not un- 
dertaking or walking the Egyptians through the reforms that will 
allow people to start businesses, you know, if the fundamentals 
aren’t there that money is not going to end up transferring people 
into the formal economy. 

Whereas if you would do — if you do what we’ve long known needs 
to be done it might not be easy — it might mean you’d really have 
to lean on the powers in Egypt, but I think you could make a lot 
of progress. 

We had a hearing here where we had Madeleine Albright. We 
had Hernando de Soto. We went through a lot of these issues, and 
instead we’re right back to the Enterprise Fund concept of how 
you’re going to dole out money. 

I’m very disappointed with the lack of more — of a more funda- 
mental approach at looking how to reform the economy because I 
think it’s something that we could really do in a bipartisan way 
and help Egypt. 

But I’m going to go to Mr. Chollet and ask him — you mentioned 
our shared interest in counterterrorism. What is the administration 
doing to support the Egyptian military’s effort in the Sinai because 
that’s really slipped out of government control ever since 
Mubarak’s ouster. 

How does the administration’s suspension of military aid impact 
the Egyptian military’s ability to secure the peninsula? 

Mr. Chollet. Mr. Chairman, thanks for the question. 

The Sinai has been something we’ve talked to the Egyptians 
about over the past several years and a year ago if we were having 
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this hearing we would be talking about frustrations with their lack 
of action in Sinai, and over the past several months they have been 
taking significant action in Sinai, some of the most significant oper- 
ations that we’ve seen in many, many years in terms of dealing 
with the extremist threat. So that’s a good thing. 

Chairman ROYCE. So you’re working with the Egyptians to better 
tailor their efforts to counterterrorism in Sinai? 

Mr. Chollet. Well, we encourage them. These are their own op- 
erations. We’re not working in cooperation with them in an oper- 
ational way at all. 

But we stay in very close touch with them as do the Israelis on 
their operations in the Sinai because there are certain treaty re- 
strictions that they have about the kinds of capabilities they can 
deploy to the peninsula under the Camp David treaty. 

The assistance that we are holding — the MlAl tank kits, the F- 
16s, the Harpoon missiles, even the Apaches — is not affecting their 
operational effectiveness in the Sinai at all. 

Those operations have been ongoing for several months and they 
have sufficient capability to take care of that problem. 

We do encourage them to do more and we stay in very close 
touch with them on their operations and in terms of any particular 
needs that they have. 

Chairman RoYCE. Thank you. 

Let me quickly go to Ambassador Jones for my last question. It 
was the concern about the Coptic Christian community that I 
raised in upper Egypt especially where many of Egypt’s Islamists 
have been active. 

You’ve got close to a hundred churches that have been burned 
there over the summer and across Egypt you have a lot of Chris- 
tian-owned homes, businesses that have been vandalized or de- 
stroyed. 

How can we do more to ensure that that minority, the Coptic mi- 
nority and other minorities, are protected in Egypt? 

Ambassador Jones. Mr. Chairman, thank you for your question. 

It’s a very important issue for the United States. It’s an impor- 
tant — it’s an important element of our constant conversation with 
the Egyptian — with the Egyptian Government. 

We have strongly condemned the attacks on Coptic churches and 
on Copts and we have called on the Egyptian Government to bring 
those responsible for these — what we consider heinous acts of ter- 
ror to bring them to justice. 

The Egyptian Government has also condemned these attacks. 
But on your — to answer your broader question, this — the protection 
of minorities — Christian minorities as well as any other minority — 
is a very important element of our ongoing conversation with the 
Egyptian leadership about what a democracy actually involves. 

It does involve, as far as we’re concerned and this is something 
that we advocate strongly to the Egyptian Government, it involves 
protection of minorities as well as protections — the whole list of 
protections that we’ve already talked about. 

This is something that we will continue to have a spirited con- 
versation with the Egyptian leadership about to ensure that they 
recognize the importance of protecting their Christian minorities as 
well as assuring the rights of women, protection of the rule of law. 
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protection of other human rights, protection of the press, protection 
of assembly. 

Chairman RoYCE. Thanks, Ambassador. 

We’ll go to Mr. Eliot Engel of New York. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to start off by again expressing my disapproval of the cut- 
ting off of aid to Egypt. I really think it’s like cutting off your nose 
to spite your face. I really do. 

I know the administration is trying to thread a needle and trying 
to say well, you know, we’re going to keep some aid going because 
we really don’t want to hurt our relationship but we’re going to 
withhold the tanks and helicopters and F-16s. 

The way I look at it, I think these actions make it tougher for 
us to influence them, not easier, because I think if you’re — if you’re 
helping you have some influence. If you’re petulantly pulling away 
then their attitude is going to be well, why do we have to listen 
to you. 

So tell me that I’m wrong, I mean, because I am really very, very 
upset about this and I just — ^you know, tell me that I’m wrong. And 
also, what does the Egyptian Government need to do for aid to be 
fully resumed. Ambassador Jones? 

Ambassador Jones. Thank you. Congressman Engel. 

That’s a very important question. It’s a question that we have 
discussed in considerable detail and extent with the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment. 

We have explained to them that as much as we understood the 
events that took place from June 30th onward because of the mil- 
lions of Egyptians that supported the action that the interim gov- 
ernment took on July 3rd that we nevertheless, as the President 
put it, determined that we really could not continue business as 
usual given the violence that ensued in August. 

We therefore — as much as we do intend to continue working with 
the interim government, we have explained this in great detail to 
the interim government and we, as we recalibrated our assistance, 
focused on the core national interests of the United States and in 
areas that we cooperate on extensively with Egypt and that serve 
Egypt’s interests as well. 

The Egyptian Government has told us that they understood our 
decision. They’re disappointed by it but they understand it and 
they’ve told us that they are quite prepared to continue working 
with us on — in each of the areas that Mr. Chollet and Ms. 
Romanowski have described as well as on the roadmap that will re- 
store Egypt to a democratically-elected civilian-led government. 

Mr. Engel. Anybody else care to comment? Mr. Chollet. 

Mr. Chollet. Congressman, I can just affirm what Ambassador 
Jones has said, that our conversation with our — and from a mili- 
tary-to-military perspective our conversation is ongoing, it’s contin- 
uous, it’s daily. 

And we have — I have detected — we have detected — the Defense 
Department no change at all in the level of the interaction and co- 
ordination that we have with the Egyptian military over the last 
several months. 

In fact, the closeness that we’ve developed over the three decades 
of working together has paid great dividends in the last several 
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months in which we’ve needed those close contacts and close rela- 
tionships. 

Mr. Engel. Let me ask you this. I think that the policy on 
change on Egypt really cannot be looked at within a vacuum. The 
region is falling apart. Syria is spiraling out of control. Iran looms 
as a significant threat. 

It just seems to me it’s not very wise to risk alienating our tradi- 
tional allies and friends including Egypt, Israel and the Gulf 
States. 

So what action did the administration take to consult with our 
regional allies regarding the plan to suspend some aid before the 
decision was made public? 

We’ve just seen Saudi Arabia lashing out. It just seems to me it 
doesn’t appear to be very wise to start alienating governments that 
we’ve had 30 and 40 years of cooperation with. Ambassador? 

Ambassador Jones. Congressman Engel, thank you for your 
question. 

It’s a concern that we are focused on. We want to be sure that 
we are clear as to why we are undertaking the — why we undertook 
the decisions that we did with regard to Egypt. 

We have had a very significant engagement throughout this pe- 
riod with the Egyptian Government and with all of our friends and 
partners around the world who are particularly — who are also as 
interested in Egypt’s success as we are, whether that be in Europe 
or in the Arab world. 

So as things — as things rolled out, as things were underway in 
Egypt we were in constant conversation with the Gulf States that 
you particularly asked about as well as with our European allies 
to think how best we could work with the Egyptians to talk 
through how best to — how best to manage the kind of events that 
they were — that they encountered as this — as the events unfolded 
in Egypt. 

So as we made the decisions that we did that were announced 
on October 9th, we of course discussed that with the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, with the Congress and with our friends and allies who 
would be — who were particularly interested in Egypt to make sure 
that they were informed of our decision and understood the reasons 
for it. 

So there was no surprise for them with the decisions that were 
made because we’d been in such detailed conversation with them 
throughout this period as to what it was that we expected from the 
Egyptian Government and what we — what our hopes were for 
progress in Egypt. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you. 

We go now to Ileana Ros-Lehtinen from Florida. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. 

The Morsi experiment in Egypt was doomed to fail and our ad- 
ministration’s lack of a coherent and consistent Egypt policy is part 
of this pathetic state of affairs. 

Morsi ruled as a dictator, yet for all his transgressions the 
Obama administration did not seek to curtail the amount of U.S. 
taxpayer dollars that we kept sending to Egypt. 
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We did not make access to that money conditioned upon Morsi 
and the Muslim-led government meeting even minimal democratic 
reform benchmarks. 

Now Morsi has been removed from power and violent clashes 
continue between pro-Muslim brotherhood forces and the interim 
Egyptian Government. 

The U.S. continued to fund Egypt after Mubarak was ousted. 
During that time, the Supreme Council of the armed forces as- 
sumed control of the government and under its watch there was an 
unprecedented crackdown on pro-democracy groups that resulted in 
the arrests of 43 NGO workers, many of whom were Americans. 

Since then, the 43 workers were convicted in a ruling that had 
no basis in the rule of law yet no aid was suspended or recali- 
brated. No one turned off the spigot. 

It’s appalling that this administration has not prioritized the 
overturning of these politically motivated convictions. 

When will the administration push for Egyptian authorities to 
pardon these human rights advocates and what are you doing to 
support civil society programs in Egypt? 

Is the U.S. Government advocating specific reforms that it would 
like to see in the new NGO law? What are those? Earlier this 
month, the State Department said that the U.S. -Egypt relationship 
will be strongest when Egypt is represented by an inclusive demo- 
cratically-elected civilian government based on the rule of law, fun- 
damental freedoms and an open and competitive economy. 

But we’ve lost credibility and leverage throughout the Middle 
East due to our erratic policies in Egypt. Many Gulf nations have 
stated, as has been discussed, their frustration due to this adminis- 
tration’s handling of Egypt and Syria issues and because of our 
misplaced faith in the rhetoric of Rouhani in Iran. 

What are the benchmarks that will be used to assess the 
progress of Egypt’s transition toward democracy and what if any 
assurances has the Egyptian Government given that it is willing to 
cooperate? 

So we’ll start, if we could, on the convictions of the NGOs. 

Ambassador Jones. Madam Congresswoman, thank you for the 
series of questions. Those are important issues for the United 
States. 

On the convictions of the NGO workers, we have been — we have 
expressed our concern through each of the administrations that 
have overseen the trial of the NGO workers. 

We have — we have advocated repeatedly very strongly for re- 
dress for the convictions in what we consider to be a politically mo- 
tivated NGO trial and there have been quite a number of represen- 
tations made to try to address exactly that question. 

With regard to the NGO legislation, we have engaged extensively 
with the interim government and with civil society to make sure 
that the kinds of things that we believe are appropriate in an NGO 
law are included. 

These are — these are elements that are — that are important for 
internationally accepted NGO laws and we have been, as I said, in 
touch with civil society to make sure we are representing their in- 
terests in a clear way. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. If I could interrupt you just a second. 
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Ambassador Jones. Please. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. On the overturning of the conviction, what is 
the message that we are giving whatever government may be in 
place? Do we say you must do this — these people are innocent or 
what is our specific request? 

Ambassador Jones. Thank you for that. 

Our specific statement is that this was a politically motivated 
trial that has no place in a democratic government and therefore 
there must be redress — judicial redress, legal redress of some kind 
that 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. What kind of — what kind of redress do we — 
what options are we giving? 

Ambassador Jones. For example — for example, that they — that 
we have asked that they — that there be no extradition requested 
for them. 

We have asked that they not be notified to the — to Interpol so 
that there are no red notices out for them. Those are the kinds of 
things that we have — that we have asked specifically for. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. And overturning of their sentences — of their 
convictions? 

Ambassador Jones. We have asked — yes, we’ve asked for redress 
for the sentences. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Redress. Thank you. Sorry, out of time. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RoYCE. We’ll go now to Mr. Brad Sherman of Cali- 
fornia, the ranking member on the International Terrorism Sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you. 

A number of my colleagues have addressed the concerns of the 
Coptic community. This House passed 402-22 just last month a bill 
that would create a special envoy to promote religious freedom of 
religious minorities in the Near East and South Asia. 

This would be the one concrete thing we could do here in Wash- 
ington structurally to be effective in advocating for the Christian 
community of Egypt and similarly situated Christian communities. 

What is the position of the Department of State on that legisla- 
tion, Ambassador Jones? 

Ambassador Jones. We have a very active freedom — religious 
freedom office in the State Department. We undertake considerable 
advocacy all over the world and especially in Egypt on behalf of re- 
ligious minorities or religions, not only minorities. 

But I regret I don’t have the official position of the State Depart- 
ment of the U.S. Government on this particular legislation. I would 
like to either ask my colleagues to reply or take that question back. 

Mr. Sherman. Please give us an answer in a few days. 

Ambassador Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Sherman. It’s clear that the new government in Egypt is 
better for the United States as a nation state, more consistent in 
its policies in the Middle East with regard to national security. 

On the other hand, we are also the keepers of the great flame 
of democracy and human rights. We haven’t always been consistent 
but our positions for democracy ring loud and clear decade after 
decade. 
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Morsi was elected but he was elected in a way that gives cre- 
dence to the view that when you elect the Brotherhood or similar 
organizations you get one person one vote one time and that is the 
last free election in that society. 

What have you done and the State Department done to explain 
that while Morsi was elected his departure is not a departure from 
the path of democracy, that he was not going on the path of democ- 
racy and that the actions taken by the military and others to de- 
pose him may be a detour that leads to democracy but certainly it’s 
not a departure from a pristine path? 

Ambassador Jones. Congressman, that’s an important question 
for the people of Egypt. We have been — we have been very clear 
as to the importance to us and the people of Egypt for them to 
move — continue to 

Mr. Sherman. Ambassador, I think you misunderstand the ques- 
tion. We issue a human rights report. We comment all the time 
about democracy in other countries. 

The impression has been left, and I think Ileana Ros-Lehtinen 
made this, that we didn’t criticize Morsi’s departure from democ- 
racy but we are criticizing Morsi’s departure. 

What has the State Department done to inform the world that 
Morsi’s departure may not be a — you know, was the departure of 
an autocrat in preparation rather than the departure of a pristine 
democratic figure? 

Ambassador Jones. At the time. Congressman, we were very 
clear that we understood that the removal of President Morsi was 
based on a very strong — very strong view by the — by the Egyptian 
people on the basis of millions of people on the street that they con- 
sidered the administration not to have been democratic and we de- 
termined that we should continue to work with the interim govern- 
ment as they announced their roadmap to return to civilian — to a 
democratically-elected civilian government. 

Mr. Sherman. How much effort and good faith is Egypt putting 
in closing the tunnels between Sinai and Gaza? Are they doing all 
they can, Mr. Chollet? 

Mr. Chollet. I’m happy to take that one. 

They over the past several months have conducted significant op- 
erations to close the tunnels. Obviously, there’s still a tremendous 
amount flowing into Gaza but they have shown considerable re- 
solve in addressing that issue recently. 

Mr. Sherman. Finally, I’ll say — and maybe you’ll have to respond 
to the record — Morsi came to power in a democratic way but after 
he got elected he was not terribly democratic. Yet we did not sus- 
pend aid to Morsi. 

Now we’ve got a new government that isn’t behaving any worse 
from a democracy standpoint than the Morsi regime and we’re sus- 
pending aid. Ambassador, respond as you will. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Sherman, and thank you. 
Madam Ambassador. If you could respond in writing to Mr. Sher- 
man that would be great because his time has expired. 

And now we will move to Subcommittee Chairman Smith from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much. Madam Chair, and welcome 
to our panelists to the committee. 
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In the past couple of years, I’ve held three hearings on Egypt fo- 
cused almost exclusively on the human rights situation there and 
the deterioration of human rights. 

A fourth hearing was scheduled during the shutdown. It’ll soon 
be rescheduled. The persecution of Coptic Christians in general and 
the abuse of young Coptic Christian teenage girls and young 
women for the purpose of coerced marriages to Muslim men was 
the focus of two of those hearings — the prime focus. 

And, frankly, Michele Clark, who is the adjunct professor with 
the Elliott School of International Affairs at George Washington 
University, was the former leader at the OSCE with regards to 
human trafficking — a very, very smart and knowledgeable and I 
think very competent human rights investigator. 

She came back after field trips to Egypt and said that the allega- 
tion of forced abductions, obviously abductions, and the coercion 
into these marriages is real. It is being underplayed and under rec- 
ognized by the department. 

She pointed out that they — one of her trips just four lawyers told 
her of over 500 women, young girls, average age 12 to 14, who have 
been abducted and forced into these Muslim marriages. 

The question is I’ve asked Secretary Posner when he was our 
human rights Secretary — Assistant Secretary, I should say — he 
said they’re looking into it. 

When Ambassador Patterson Skyped into this committee, this 
was like 8 months after Frank Wolf literally took all of the testi- 
mony from Michele Clark, put it in her hand and practically 
begged her to investigate. 

Eight months later, I asked her what were the results of the in- 
vestigation and she said, well, we haven’t gotten around to it — not 
gotten around to looking into little girls 12 to 14 and some older 
who are being forced into these Islamic marriages, mostly with the 
Salafists. 

They seem to be the ones that are doing it. The government 
doesn’t seem to take it seriously. When these concerns are brought 
to the police they are not only trivialized, they are just put aside 
and not investigated. 

It is a very serious human rights abuse and I’m wondering ex- 
actly what has the administration done to investigate these cases — 
what has been the conversation exactly with the current govern- 
ment as well as the Morsi government to put a stop to this hideous 
practice. 

I mean, you can roll your eyes all you want but this is a very, 
very serious problem. 

I’ve met some of these parents who have lost their children when 
they were abducted. I’m a father of two girls. If somebody abducted 
my children I would not cease until I found them, and I’ve met 
with fathers including one in my own district whose daughter was 
abducted and was forced into one of these marriages and is being 
raped every single day. 

When Ambassador Patterson told me on this monitor she hadn’t 
gotten around to looking at it, I was shocked, I was dismayed and 
profoundly disappointed. What are we doing now to combat this? 

Ambassador Jones. Congressman, I can’t tell you how deeply I 
share your concern. We all do. 
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We have issued many statements of deep concern for the — ^be- 
cause of these practices hut especially because of the rapes and the 
failure of the Egyptian police to investigate these rapes and to 
bring those to justice who are responsible for these. We have 

Mr. Smith. If I could, in terms of the abductions, and there’s 
even houses where these girls are put in in province after province. 
What are we doing to say to the government this becomes a matter 
of conditionality for foreign aid to the Egyptian Government? Are 
we saying that? 

Ambassador Jones. Let me answer it this way, if I may. 

Mr. Smith. Please. 

Ambassador Jones. We have — this has been a subject of discus- 
sion undertaken by Secretary Clinton and Secretary Kerry at the 
highest levels of the — and I mean the highest levels of the Egyp- 
tian Government and we have instituted programs to train Egyp- 
tian police in women’s issues, particularly Egyptian women police, 
so that they are empowered to investigate these crimes so that they 
are able to — so that women — girls and women feel safe going to a 
police station to report these 

Mr. Smith. Again, this is a — thank you for doing that. But this 
is an issue that is systematic. It is getting worse. Michele Clark I 
just was on — in contact with her. She says it is getting worse. 

There are more of these, not less, and it’s targeted against Coptic 
Christian girls, and then they force them to become Muslims. And 
they even have a term for it. They call it Islamicizing the womb 
because any child she bears thereafter will be a Muslim. What are 
we doing simply on that? 

Ambassador Jones. I agree that it’s a terrible situation. The 
way — we believe the best way to deal with it is through rule of law, 
through enhancing the ability and the capacity of the Egyptian — 
of Egyptian institutions 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. Ambassador. 

Ambassador Jones [continuing]. To deal with these questions. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. Ambassador. Thank you, Mr. 
Smith. 

I’m sorry you’re out of time. Mr. Schneider is recognized. 

Mr. Schneider. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

I want to thank the witnesses for joining us here today and for 
sharing your perspectives. One other thing — Egypt is clearly one of 
our most important allies in the region, has been for over 30 years. 

As I understand what you’re telling us, we are trying to convey 
a message of our commitment to the future and the aspirations of 
Egypt and the Egyptian people as a democratic country, as a plu- 
ralistic country, as a partner for peace and security in the region. 

I think one of the things you’re hearing from us — I hear from 
various groups is that we are sending somewhat mixed messages. 
The message isn’t getting clearly conveyed that we are supportive 
of the Egyptian people. 

We are supportive of the path they’re taking toward a democratic 
process, toward a constitution. But we have serious concerns about 
the actions — some of the actions being taken at the moment. 

How do we change the message? How do we tweak it so that that 
commitment to the Egyptian people, to the direction Egypt is tak- 
ing is made more clearly? Ambassador Jones. 
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Ambassador Jones. Congressman, you’ve stated the — ^you’ve 
made the statement very eloquently and I appreciate that and I 
will — if I may quote that to 

Mr. Schneider. Please. 

Ambassador Jones [continuing]. My Egyptian — my Egyptian col- 
leagues. 

I argue that the best way to convey that message, your message 
which you stated so clearly, is repetition. It is — it is constant en- 
gagement, which we are undertaking. 

It is constant engagement at the senior level as well as — as well 
as all levels in Egyptian Government, Egyptian institutions and 
with civil society to help them understand how much we support 
their democratic aspirations, how much we support the breadth of 
what we believe goes into a democracy. It’s not just the roadmap. 
It’s not just a constitution and a referendum and an election. 

As one of your colleagues said very eloquently, there’s much more 
to democracy than an election and those are the kinds of concepts 
that we’re trying to get through in some of the training programs 
that we fund. 

In the military training that we undertake, it’s terribly impor- 
tant for our military colleagues to understand their role in a de- 
mocracy, how much they are — their job is to support a civilian gov- 
ernment and the best way we can do this is by constant engage- 
ment and by — and with your help to give us the flexibility so that 
we can continue the kinds of programs that allow us to work with 
civil society, that allow us to work with educators, that allow us 
to work with the Egyptian military, that allow us to work with 
Egyptian police to train women police on the kinds of things that 
Congressman Smith was talking about. 

It’s a constant intense effort that we — ^but we need your help in 
order to allow us to continue to have the flexibility and the legisla- 
tion to continue these programs. 

Mr. Schneider. Great. Thank you. I think one of the key things 
it’s not either or. We need to have the progress made in civil soci- 
ety. 

We as a country look to Egypt to make sure they are protecting 
religious minorities. They are protecting young women from some 
of the serious crimes we’ve heard about. 

At the same time, Egypt has been a bulwark of the security ar- 
rangement piece with Israel. Mr. Chollet, I look to you. What are 
our long-term plans to make sure that Egypt is able to modernize 
its military to be able to secure Sinai, to close those tunnels? 

What are we doing to make sure that continues to move forward? 

Mr. Chollet. Well, Congressman, we’re seeking to continue this 
relationship. Although we are holding certain large weapons sys- 
tems we are still continuing a large array of assistance to them and 
that helps sustain their existing systems to support operations in 
Sinai, for example. 

It also helps on the training piece because as they train on these 
new systems, work with our military and learning how to use 
them, it helps them develop skills that they don’t otherwise have. 

So we very much see this as a long-term relationship. The reason 
why we want to work closely with you to forge a way ahead is be- 
cause we believe that over the long term this is in our security in- 
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terests — that we want to encourage E^pt to move forward on a 
democratic process and inclusive transition. 

But we believe very firmly that it is in our security interest to 
have a strong defense relationship with the Egyptian military and 
that’s what we’re seeking to sustain. 

Mr. Schneider. If in the last few seconds I can take back, how 
are we doing? Because this relationship obviously isn’t in a vacu- 
um. 

Russians are looking to build their relationship. How do we make 
sure that the primacy of our engagement with Egypt is main- 
tained? 

Mr. Chollet. Very quickly, it’s a relationship we’ve built over 
three decades with them. I think that they want to work with us. 
They understand the great — the unique capabilities the United 
States military has and they want to learn and work with those ca- 
pabilities. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Schneider. 

And we will go now to Subcommittee Chairman Dana Rohr- 
abacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman, 
and let’s just note and repeat that the future of Egypt is vitally im- 
portant to the stability of a huge section of the planet and we now 
face with the people who live in that section of the planet the 
threat of radical Islamic dictatorship and radical Islamic terrorism 
that affects us here. 

So we will not be safe if the outcome in Egypt is not the right 
outcome, and while we recognize that and we also recognize that 
we haven’t — there was an election. After years of authoritarian rule 
that it looked like Egypt was going toward a democratic goal. 

But that goal was being undermined by Mr. Morsi, who had been 
elected and used the power that he assumed in the election to try 
to destroy the direction of Egypt’s going to a more democratic coun- 
try and that had said was trying to redirect that revolution toward 
a radical Islamic end, which would have, as I say, undermined sta- 
bility. 

That we get from your testimony. You understand that. We all 
agree on that. 

What I don’t understand is while we — while we say that, at the 
same time we’re saying but, of course. General al-Sisi we do know 
and we’re very grateful to him for stepping in to prevent this rad- 
ical Islamic shift that would have destabilized the region and af- 
fected our own national security. We recognize that. But we’re not 
going to give him any weapons. 

We’re hanging General al-Sisi and the people that we’re applaud- 
ing for defeating radical Islam in Egypt — we’re leaving them hang- 
ing out to dry. Our words of — yeah, giving them foreign aid but not 
the ability to defend themselves means nothing. 

I remember the surge in — I guess it was ’75 when Congress de- 
cided not to provide weapons to the South Vietnamese Government. 

It cracked because they said we’re not going to be able to get the 
weapons to defeat this enemy. Well, if. Madam Ambassador, we are 
not going to give them the MIA tanks, we’re not going to give them 
Harpoon missiles, we’re not going to give them the parts for 
Apache helicopters, all of which are needed to make sure that we 
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don’t have an uprising in the Sinai that will destabilize the region 
and perhaps end up putting everybody, you know, in jeopardy that 
we want to succeed, how can you justify — and when we were just 
over in Egypt and they were talking to us about how we need these 
Apache helicopters — how can we justify if we do believe that the 
elimination of Morsi was positive how can we justify not giving 
them the weapons they need to defeat the radical Islamicists that 
will change the nature of that situation? Madam Ambassador. 

Ambassador Jones. Congressman, let me give you a few top lines 
and maybe my colleague, Derek Chollet, can add to it. 

We hear your concern. We agree with that concern. That’s why, 
as we looked at the situation and decided on how we were going 
to proceed to send the right signals and yet make it possible for 
the Egyptian Government to undertake the kinds of — the kind of 
work that we thought suited U.S. national security interests and 
Egypt’s — that’s why we continued sustainment for this equipment 
so that they could continue to use the Apache helicopters that they 
have without difficulty in getting the spare parts and the training 
that they need for it. 

So these systems, both the sustainment and the training for 
these systems, is part of what we will continue. It’s the new sys- 
tems that are on hold. But maybe my colleague can fill in further. 

Mr. Chollet. Sir, that’s right. So very briefly, we are continuing 
to sustain all of the weapons systems that we have been providing 
them previously. The policy at this point — the decision was to hold 
some new deliveries. 

Not cancel the contracts but hold some new deliveries that they 
would be getting so they already have 19 or 20 Apaches already. 

This would be holding four new ones that they were to get. So 
our judgment is this does not affect their operational capability 
right now. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. So in the middle of a conflict when people are 
using weapons and they are running down, meaning every time 
you use a weapon it has less life in it, we’re just going to let them 
run down until — and the word that we’re giving them and we’re 
sending the Islamicists oh, don’t worry, we’re not going to give 
them any new weapons. 

Do you think that will encourage the radical Islamicists in the 
Sinai or discourage them? 

Mr. Chollet. They have considerable operational capability in 
the Sinai that they are using and we are assisting them with sus- 
taining those weapons systems that they do have which do over- 
power the extremists. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Limiting — I’ll leave it with this — limiting 
what we’re doing to help al-Sisi defend himself against radical 
Islam and defend Egypt against radical Islam — limiting that is 
harming his ability to defeat an enemy that affects our own na- 
tional security and we better get — understand that and putting 
those limits now while he’s in conflict undermines the competence 
of his own soldiers that they’re going to be able to succeed. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. This is the time 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher [continuing]. And not undermine 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. And I’m sorry. I had lost track of time. 

Dr. Bera is recognized. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bera. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, and I want to thank 
the witnesses. 

We all acknowledge Egypt’s critical role here and that they are 
a vital and critical partner and a strategic partner. We also ac- 
knowledge, you know, as we’re looking at their transition over the 
past few years that democracy is much more than just a fair elec- 
tion. 

By all accounts, Morsi’s election was a fair election but he failed 
in making needed political reforms. He also failed in making need- 
ed economic reforms and, you know, as we look at our long-term 
goals, thinking about how we helped Egypt in this transition which 
is, you know, not going to be a matter of months — it’s going to be 
a matter of years to stability, economic reforms and political re- 
forms, I’m going to — my questions are going to be to all three of 
you how we go about helping that. 

When we had Secretary Albright here earlier we did ask her di- 
rectly the question of whether we should continue to provide aid to 
Egypt and military aid, and she was pretty direct in her answer, 
saying unequivocally yes because without providing that and with- 
out providing the continued aid we wouldn’t have a seat at the 
table. 

We wouldn’t have dialogue and if we wanted to continue to par- 
ticipate in this long-term strategy we would need to continue that. 
Would all of you agree with that statement? Great. 

We also — when we had Mr. de Soto here he focused specifically 
on the needed economic reforms that would ensure some stability 
of democracy and ensure some foundation of democracy, and maybe 
I’ll ask Ms. Romanowski to start off with. 

He really did focus on the importance of property rights and the 
importance of rule of law in terms of long-term foundation of de- 
mocracy and, you know, from USAID’s perspective what are the 
things that we’re doing to help, you know, move Egypt in that di- 
rection of those reforms? 

Ms. Romanowski. Thank you. Congressman, for the opportunity 
to talk a little bit about our programs and particularly under this 
policy what we hope to be able to continue both because we have — 
can proceed with some legislative authorities. 

But specifically to your point, we — under our democracy rights 
and governance programs we can pretty much continue almost ev- 
erything that we do that benefits the Egyptian people. We can con- 
tinue to work with civil society to build their capacity to become 
advocates of their position. 

In fact, we are — we are able to continue the legal assistance for 
women and children that Congressman Smith was so concerned 
about and we are — we can continue through our work in anti-cor- 
ruption promotion. 

On the economic growth, again, we talked — we are trying to 
focus more and more our assistance on helping the business envi- 
ronment and help the emerging entrepreneurs in Egypt to be able 
to get access to capital. The Enterprise Fund is one model. 
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We are training young entrepreneurs who are coming out of uni- 
versities as well as at the very local level to get the kind of training 
they need to build good business plans. 

We would like to work with Congress as we move forward to en- 
sure that we can get back to doing the kinds of economic reforms 
that we can with — directly with the government. 

Mr. Bera. Right. And maybe for Ms. Romanowski or Ambassador 
Jones, part of the long-term strategy that Secretary Albright also 
pointed toward was building a political infrastructure. Obviously, 
part of how Mr. Morsi won the election was there was just one or- 
ganized political party. 

So in a long-term political system, are we helping the Egyptians 
understand that political process and build that political infrastruc- 
ture? 

Ambassador Jones. Yes, Congressman, I think that’s a very im- 
portant element of a lot of the work that we do, not only in terms 
of our assistance programs but in terms of the advocacy — the polit- 
ical advocacy that we undertake with the Egyptian — with the 
Egyptian Government, with Egyptian civil society. 

We work extensively with Egyptian civil society particularly on 
political, how to have a political party, what goes into a political 
party, how do you have a platform, how do you define a platform, 
how do you raise money — those kinds of things. So in some ways, 
the more technical side of political parties. 

But we also talk, as we have been working with civil society and 
with members of the government, how do you compromise — how do 
you attack a problem across party lines. You could talk about it on 
our terms or how do you talk about it across ideological lines if 
you’re not in a political party. How do you — how do you think in 
terms of the interests of the government or the country — how do 
you think in terms of the interests of a particular group of people 
in order to advocate for your position and to get the changes that 
you need in your position. 

One thing that we found after the — after the last election was 
that some of the minority groups — in particular, women, others — 
were disappointed that their voices were no longer heard. 

They voted for the government that came in and then were dis- 
appointed that they no longer felt that their voices were being 
heard. We said it’s not just one — time thing. It’s not just a vote. 
It’s constant effort. 

It’s constantly rolling up your sleeves and advocating for your po- 
sition and working across lines of other minority groups possibly — 
other political parties — parties you may never occur to you to agree 
with that you may be able to make some kind of a joint program 
with in order to pursue your objective in ways that suits your com- 
munity or suits your particular minority group. 

Mr. Bera. Looks like I’m out of time. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. And now we will go 
to Dr. Yoho. 

Mr. Yoho. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

I appreciate the panelists being here. I want to build on what 
you said just here but I want to — before we go to that, you know, 
I look at what’s going on over in Egypt and I would like to have 
what you think we need to do different. 
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I mean, I’ve got numbers here that we’ve spent — invested I’ll say 
70 — over $73 billion from 1948 to 1997, roughly around $46 billion 
and that was a 50-year period and then the last 15 years we’ve in- 
vested roughly another — the balance of that, about another $30 bil- 
lion. 

And what I see is just a repeat of the same thing. You know, 
we’ve got a fractured government more than we’ve ever seen in the 
last 30 years since Anwar Sadat. We’ve gone backwards, it looks 
like, and you were talking about how one voice that get the vote. 

But yet in a government that doesn’t respect the things that we 
hold dear in a Western society or Western values — human rights, 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion — how can you expect the 
voice to be heard by their government if that government doesn’t 
respect that and should we continue spending in the same manner 
that we have been, or what I want to hear from you is what do 
we need to do different. 

It just — what we’re doing is not working. I don’t see a good result 
for the money we’ve invested. 

Ambassador Jones. Congressman, thank you for that question. 

I’d point out — just to point to a couple of things that I think have 
worked very well over the years that we have been working with 
Egypt and providing the extensive assistance that you’ve talked 
about, I think one of the most important aspects of this is on the 
military-to-military cooperation that Derek Chollet has talked 
about, in particular in support of the Egypt-Israel peace treaty. 

Thirty years ago, 40 years ago when I first started in the Foreign 
Service the idea that Egypt and Israel would be talking to each 
other as much as they are about Sinai security was an unheard of 
circumstance, and I think we can — we can be very pleased with the 
kind of assistance that we’ve provided and the kind of political sup- 
port that we’ve provided that has brought that about. 

I think that’s very important. It’s terribly important as far as 
U.S. interests are concerned that Egypt is going after the Sinai se- 
curity issues in the way that Derek Chollet has described. 

But I would also say that the work that we’ve done over the 
years in developing civil society even under the autocratic rule of 
Mubarak has been a — was very, very important in supporting the 
ideas that the Egyptian people themselves brought forward in 
Tahrir Square in 2011. 

Mr. Yoho. Well, I hear you say that but then we hear what Mr. 
Smith just said about the Coptic Christians and we just saw what 
happened, you know, with all the slaughter of them, basically. 

And so you’re telling me we’re making headway but I’m not see- 
ing it. I’ve never been there and you have, obviously. But I’m just 
not seeing that and go ahead and — let me talk to Mr. Chollet. 

You were talking about the military, how we’re helping them ad- 
vance it. Again, if we go back and look at history and the money 
that we’ve spent on military assistance it’s been $41 billion, $42 
billion over the last 50 years. Why has that government not rised 
up — raised up and developed their own strong military? 

What’s preventing them from doing it other than are they just 
corrupt to the point that they just have their hand out knowing 
that America will be there to help shore them up? 
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When are they going to pick up the ball or the baton and run 
with it on their own without our assistance, or is that a possibility? 

Mr. Chollet. Well, in part what we’re trying to achieve is de- 
velop a strong partnership with them so part of our assistance al- 
lows them to buy U.S. systems. 

Mr. Yoho. How long is that going to take? I mean, we’ve been 
doing it, again, since the 70s. 

Mr. Chollet. Well, and the purpose of that — of the shift that we 
saw in the late 70s, early 80s was to get them off the Soviet sys- 
tems — 

Mr. Yoho. Right. 

Mr. Chollet [continuing]. That they then had onto U.S. -made 
systems, which is in our interest for a variety of reasons. It’s in our 
interest because they’re more capable. It’s in our interest because 
it goes down to U.S. jobs. 

It’s U.S. systems, U.S. weaponry that they’re purchasing and 
that they’re training on and that they’re learning on which is quite 
effective when it comes to dealing with their security needs but 
also our security needs. 

And I think one of the great benefits that we, the United States, 
has gotten out of this relationship over the many years of invest- 
ment that we put into it is a capable military, a military that is 
able to address the real security threats that it faces and also a 
military that is living up to its commitments in the Camp David 
peace treaty, something that was unimaginable 40 years ago. 

But from the perspective today, Israel and Egypt are at peace 
and their militaries do work together to deal with common threats. 

Mr. Yoho. I have no — I’ll my turn my time back to you, ma’am. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. Dr. Yoho. Thank you. 

I’m pleased to yield time to my Florida colleague, Mr. Deutch. 

Mr. Deutch. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Nice to see you in 
the chair again. 

Assistant Secretary Jones, you discussed the best way to commu- 
nicate our strategy in Egypt and you talked about repetition at the 
highest levels and expressing our values to military leaders. 

But how do we — the problem diplomatically I think is not — and 
it’s a box that I think in many ways we put ourselves in. It’s not 
how we communicate at the highest levels. 

It’s how we communicate to the Egyptian people, not waiting for 
the military leaders to start espousing great democratic ideals 
every day. But how do we let the Egyptian people know that that — 
that these are ideals that matter to us, that they’re a fundamental 
part of our policy? 

Many, and you’ve heard this, and many of the Egyptian people — 
the perception of many on the street in Egypt is that at best is that 
we simply support who’s ever in power, at worst that perhaps be- 
cause we didn’t speak forcefully enough to them about democracy 
during the Morsi period that now they wonder how strong these be- 
liefs really are. 

Ambassador Jones. Thank you. I didn’t — I apologize. I didn’t 
mean to imply that we were speaking only at the highest levels. 

We certainly are speaking at the highest levels but we also have 
very extensive outreach at the grass roots level through tweets, 
through all kinds of public diplomacy programs, through engage- 
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ments with university students, with youth, with young entre- 
preneurs with as many groups and organizations that we can — that 
we can find and have — and have access to, and we have extensive 
access all over the country. 

It isn’t — as you yourself have said, it’s not an easy message to 
convey hut it’s one that we work on all the time to try to help our 
Egyptian counterparts understand how much we support their as- 
pirations, why we support their aspirations, what we think goes 
into the kind of democracy that they’re working toward, and to 
work with them in some of the training that we do and the tech- 
niques that one can use in order to get at some of the progress that 
they’d like to get to. 

Mr. Deutch. Right. At the risk of — at the risk of sounding per- 
haps just a tad cynical, as someone who loves to tweet as much as 
the next Member of Congress, what are we tweeting about that 
carries any sort of significance? 

What — in terms of social media all — there’s been so much discus- 
sion about the role that social media played and has played in 
Egypt, particularly at the outset of the democracy movement. What 
are we doing to contribute to that? How do we — how do we join in? 

Ambassador Jones. I regret that I’m the wrong generation to 
be — to explain it completely. But I’m always impressed with my 
very much younger colleagues who are very good at understanding 
how to get these kinds of ideas across in the short form of tweets 
but also in engagements with youth. 

So the engagements and the public diplomacy goes all the way 
from explaining that we haven’t cut off assistance. We are holding 
some and we’re continuing quite a bit. 

But it also goes to some of the — some of the political democracy 
issues that we talked about — what does freedom of the press mean, 
how do you find the balance between support for — expressing sup- 
port for the government and yet having a free voice to say we don’t 
like what the government did on X issue and that’s — and to explain 
that that’s an absolutely appropriate thing for a stable democratic 
government that no one need fear. 

Mr. Deutch. And in my remaining minute, Ms. Romanowski, 
can you speak to — there’s been a lot of discussion here today and 
in the press about what’s been suspended. 

Can you speak to the specific civil society programs that are on- 
going and what kind of democracy building we’re seeing through 
those programs? 

Ms. Romanowski. We have a number of democracy in govern- 
ance programs that we’re continuing. We are working — we have 
implementers who are working on elections and, again, as my col- 
league said about how you build stronger political parties, how you 
advocate for your positions, how you’re more tolerant of other posi- 
tions. So we do engage. 

We spend a lot of time trying to build up civil society. How do 
you — how do organizations become strong enough to and in many 
cases it’s the mechanics of building an organization that can advo- 
cate, that can raise funds, that can engage with both their col- 
leagues at the local level and at the national level. 

We have programs that focus on anti-corruption. So we’re going 
to continue and we can continue with those programs. There was 
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an earlier question about the reaction to the Government of Egypt 
on having to suspend some of our 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. 

Ms. Romanowski [continuing]. Some of our programs. 

Mr. Deutch. I just hope, Madam Chairman, that all of those im- 
portant civil society programs that we’re engaged in that we’re uti- 
lizing — that those young kids who are out there tweeting and on 
Facebook are making sure that the Egyptian people understand the 
involvement that — the role that we’re playing to promote democ- 
racy. 

Thanks, Madam Chairman. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Deutch. And now we will go 
to Mr. Meadows. 

Mr. Meadows. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

I want to follow up a little bit on the suspension. Ambassador 
Jones. We made a suspension to suspend part of the aid that we’re 
giving. Was that following law or was it a policy decision to ad- 
vance U.S. foreign policy? 

Ambassador Jones. It was a policy decision to send a message 
to the Egyptian leadership that we were not happy. We were dis- 
appointed by the actions that they took that resulted in the vio- 
lence in August, that we could not pursue business as usual but 
that we supported the roadmap that they had outlined. 

We supported the effort to get to a democratically-elected govern- 
ment and so we decided to hold on the deliveries. We didn’t sus- 
pend assistance. 

We decided to hold on the deliveries of some of the larger weap- 
ons systems that were not really necessary in order to accomplish 
the goals that we — that we outlined — that we wanted to continue 
Sinai security, border security, counterterrorism, the kinds of 
things that are critical. 

Mr. Meadows. So no — so no law at this point — we’re not com- 
plying with any law or going down that direction of saying that a 
law was violated and that’s why we’ve suspended or withheld how- 
ever, you know, you want to classify it? 

Ambassador Jones. We decided that we did not have to make a 
determination about — you’re asking about whether or not a coup 
took place. We decided we did not have to make a decision on that 
or make a statement one way or the other. 

But we decided we should act consistent with the law and 

Mr. Meadows. I’m a little confused 

Ambassador Jones [continuing]. And that goes to what Ms. 
Romanowski has been talking about. 

Mr. Meadows. Well, I’m a little confused because both you and 
Ms. Romanowski have talked about legislative fixes and if these 
are policy decisions how would you need a legislative fix unless 
there was a law that was being violated? 

Ambassador Jones. We — it’s a good question. We have been 
briefing staff as much as we can on our — on how we think this 
should proceed. 

We decided that we did not have to make a determination one 
way or the other in terms of the definition but 

Mr. Meadows. So you don’t need a legislative fix? 
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Ambassador Jones. But we felt that we decided that we had to 
act consistent with the law and therefore because of that we be- 
lieve we need a legislative — we need legislative flexibility in order 
to continue the programs that we’ve been talking about this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Meadows. So you’re abiding by the law but you haven’t vio- 
lated the law. I don’t — I don’t understand that. Ms. Romanowski, 
do you want to comment on that? 

Ms. Romanowski. Yeah. If I can — if I can give a very pointed ex- 
ample, being consistent with the law has allowed us actually to go 
forward under other authorities to be able to continue work that 
isn’t done directly with the Government of Egypt. 

The programs in the case of the economic assistance affect our 
basic and higher education because those programs, the bulk of 
which work directly with the Ministry of Education and work in 
public schools, so public institutions and 

Mr. Meadows. So if a coup had happened you couldn’t help with 
schools is what you’re saying? 

Ms. Romanowski. Consistent with that law, abiding by the law 
we were not able to continue programs that we work with govern- 
ment and public institutions and public authorities. 

Mr. Meadows. So we can help with schools but we can’t help 
with the government? 

Ms. Romanowski. We cannot help with public schools or public 
institutions. We can continue work with private schools or we 

Mr. Meadows. So what legislative fix are you looking at? I mean, 
because I’m confused. I would think that the Egyptian Government 
would be confused. I mean, what are you — what are you looking for 
here? 

Ambassador Jones. We’re looking for flexibility in the legislation 
that would allow us to continue 

Mr. Meadows. That says that we 

Ambassador Jones [continuing]. Programs. 

Mr. Meadows [continuing]. We didn’t have a coup. Is that what 
you’re looking for? 

Ambassador Jones. In the — in Section 7008 that’s 

Mr. Meadows. So basically you’re looking for us to say that a 
coup didn’t happen? 

Ambassador Jones. We’re looking for the flexibility in the legis- 
lation that allows us to continue programs with the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment that we otherwise are not continuing because we believe 
we must act consistent with the law. 

Mr. Meadows. All right. Let me, in the 30 seconds I have re- 
maining, a whole lot has been talked about democracy and we’re 
all for democracy. 

But the underlying — in this hearing months ago the underlying 
foundation was economic, economic, economic and it seems like 
we’re missing a whole lot of the economic viability that creates in- 
stability. I’d love for you to comment if you have time and if not 
in written reply later. 

Ambassador Jones. I’ll make a very quick comment. I agree with 
you. We all agree with you that economic reform is a critical ele- 
ment to what will bring Egypt to the stable country that we all as- 
pire to. 
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The kind of economic reforms that are the most appropriate are 
ones that have been suggested already by the — by the international 
financial institutions. 

Those kinds of reforms are ones that we’ve also advocated to the 
Gulf States that are providing economic assistance right now to 
Egypt as appropriate for them to advocate for so that — so that the 
institutional reforms are undertaken in ways that produce the kind 
of Egypt that we all look for. 

Mr. Meadows. I’m out of time. Thank you, Madam Chair. I yield 
back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman ROYCE. I thank the gentleman. We go to Mr. Juan 
Vargas of California. 

Mr. Vargas. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much and, again, 
thank you for holding this hearing and I appreciate it and thank 
you for the witnesses — for being here. 

I have to say that I had great concern when President Morsi was 
elected. I believed that the country was going to head toward rad- 
ical Islam, and a little test for you here. What’s the largest country 
in population in the Middle East? 

Ambassador Jones. It’s Egypt. 

Mr. Vargas. It is Egypt — 84 million people. I mean, if you take 
a look at the size of Egypt, 84 million people, Iran 76 million, Iraq 
35 million, Saudi Arabia 30 million. 

I think if you have a nation like the size of Egypt sliding into 
radical Islam I think it’s very problematic. What’s the second larg- 
est nation in the Middle East? 

Ambassador Jones. I would say my — off the top of my head I 
think it’s Iran. 

Mr. Vargas. It is, with 76 million people and we saw what hap- 
pened when you have a nation that large slide into radical Islam. 
So I think it’s very important that we remain very engaged with 
Egypt. 

I think it’s especially important because of our relationship with 
Israel, our strongest ally. If you want to talk about democracy, 
now, there’s a democracy. They could teach us a little bit about de- 
mocracy and that’s why I think we’re such allies with Israel. 

Now, the relationship between Israel and Egypt is such an im- 
portant relationship to remain — to keep the peace in the Middle 
East. 

I do have great concerns when we start to cut off this aid. I do. 
Now, my understanding then from what I hear today is that we cut 
off some of the aid but at the same time we continue to work with 
them, with their protection and you were describing that a little bit 
more but it seems that the Israelis don’t see it that way. 

They have some great concerns as I do that we’re taking an ally 
here and we’re hurting them, maybe debilitating them in such a 
way that it would become very problematic for our own national in- 
terests. 

So I just want to voice the same concerns that Mr. Elliot Abrams 
did. I have great concerns about that. I would want to ask this, 
though. Numbers — a number of numbers were thrown out there so 
I’d like to ask this. What was our economic aid to Egypt last year? 

Ms. Romanowski. The economic support funds that we give to 
Egypt annually are $250 million. 
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Mr. Vargas. So if you divide that into 84 million people, and I’m 
not very good at math, what is that number? 

Ms. Romanowski. Can I pull out my computer? I’m afraid 
I’m 

Mr. Vargas. You can — you can round it off here. What do you 
think it is? $250 million, 84 million people. Someone want to help 
on the panel? 

Ms. Romanowski. Three — $2 to $3 at best. 

Mr. Vargas. Like $3 — a little over $3. A slice of pizza in New 
York City. 

I mean, it’s interesting listening to the numbers here thrown out 
like somehow we’re, you know, the aid that we’re giving is incred- 
ible and, you know, we’re going to be able to force them to change 
everything because of the $3, the slice of pizza that we give each 
one of their citizens. And that’s not going to — that’s not going to 
happen. 

I mean, I am very concerned what’s happening with the Coptic 
Christians, very much so. I’m a former Jesuit and I think what’s 
happening there is outrageous and we have to do something about 
it, and I think that we are. But at the same time, there’s 84 million 
people there. 

I mean, I do think we have to engage the best we can to go after 
because I think the comments that were made are real and we 
have to do something about that but understanding, again, the sit- 
uation. 

We can’t walk away from this nation that’s so central to what 
we’re attempting to do to bring peace to that region. 

So I do have great concerns, once again, about our — I don’t want 
to call it disengagement but our somewhat disengagement there by 
giving less military aid. I think it is problematic. 

I want to see us — I want to see us continue to work with Egypt, 
not abandon Egypt. I think that would be a horrible misteke. 
Would you like to comment about that. Ambassador? 

Ambassador Jones. Yes, Congressman. Thank you very much. 

We agree completely that under no circumstances should we be 
walking away from Egypt and we designed this policy precisely to 
be sure that we don’t do that. 

So that’s why we are working so extensively with the Egyptian 
Government about their roadmap to elected government, to elected 
civilian government with what all of the rights of minorities, free- 
dom of the press, those kinds of things, that we have talked about 
this morning. 

And as we see their process we will be reviewing our assistance 
situation with a look to lifting the holds on — that we have — that we 
have — lifting these holds so that we can get back to the full rela- 
tionship that you and we and they would like to have. 

Mr. Vargas. Okay. Because I — again, my concern is that we 
have some friends in the region. Let’s not stiff arm our friends. 

Ambassador Jones. Absolutely. 

Mr. Vargas. That’s a bad policy. Thank you very much. I yield 
back. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Mr. Vargas. 

We’re going to go to Mr. DeSantis at this time. 

Mr. DeSantis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Did we consult with Israel prior to the decision to withhold mili- 
tary aid from Egypt? 

Ambassador Jones. As events unfolded in Egypt from just before 
June 30th — let me throw out June 30th through July 3rd through 
the violence in August we were in constant conversation with 
Israel as well as with other countries who are as interested as we 
are in Egypt’s success. 

So as the situation unfolded we were in constant discussion with 
them as with others as to what our concerns were, what our hopes 
were for Egypt to get back on track to a democratically-elected ci- 
vilian-democratically-elected civilian government so that as we 
made the announcement on October 9th as to the decisions on how 
we were going to demonstrate our concern about what had hap- 
pened the — we informed the Israeli Government as well as other 
governments and so that — and because we’d have been in such ex- 
tensive conversation with them this is no surprise to them and no 
surprise to others. 

Mr. DeSantis. So in terms of the peace treaty between Israel 
and Egypt does this decision with military assistance from Israel’s 
perspective is that helping to solidify that or is that making that 
a little more tenuous? 

Because when Morsi came in I thought that there was — it didn’t 
seem to me that that was necessarily viable. I mean, maybe, maybe 
not. But under Mubarak we knew that was a bedrock of the politics 
of that region. 

So that decision — what did Israel say in terms of how that would 
affect the viability of that peace treaty? 

Ambassador Jones. From everything that — from every conversa- 
tion that we had with the Israelis we emphasized the importance 
of doing what we — of ensuring that the decisions we made would 
be fully — would allow Egypt to continue to be fully in support of 
the peace treaty. 

Mr. DeSantis. And did you want to 

Mr. Chollet. Sir, if I could just comment briefly. 

Mr. DeSantis. Sure. 

Mr. Chollet. From the military perspective we are in constant 
contact with the Israelis. We have been throughout this process. 

In fact, the very week that our policy announcement was made 
Israeli Defense Minister Ya’alon was in Washington with his senior 
team meeting with Secretary Hagel, meeting with all of us in the 
Defense Department about Egypt but also many other issues in the 
region. So there were no surprises here and they are fully aware 
of our thinking on Egypt moving forward. 

Mr. DeSantis. So in terms of the Sinai, what is being done if 
anything to support the Egyptian military’s efforts? Because I 
know Morsi had threatened to move force in there and I know 
Netanyahu pushed back on that. 

And, obviously, we even have some U.S. troops there as part of 
a peacekeeping mission. 

So what is being done to support the military and then what con- 
tingencies if any do we have if there is a prospect of a period of 
instability in that canal zone? 

Mr. Chollet. Well, sir, as you mentioned we have about 600 
U.S. troops that are in the Sinai right now as part of the multi- 
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national force observer mission that was created by the Camp 
David peace treaty. 

We do support the Egyptian military in sustaining many of the 
systems that are being used in the Sinai. So although we don’t 
have an operational role in what they are doing in the Sinai the 
systems that we help them sustain and train on and use are being 
used in the Sinai. 

We keep in very close touch with the Egyptian military. Our Em- 
bassy in Cairo and our defense team there as well as us here in 
Washington talk with our Egyptian counterparts constantly about 
Sinai as well as our Israeli counterparts because there are certain 
restrictions that the Egyptians have on them through the Camp 
David peace treaty about what sort of equipment they can use and 
deploy into Sinai and they have to coordinate with the Israelis on 
some of those movements of equipment to ensure that there’s 
transparency and that both sides are comfortable with what’s hap- 
pening there. 

Mr. DeSantis. And this could be for whoever wants to speak 
about it but when Morsi was elected that was viewed as a positive 
sign for Hamas. 

Now that we have the military who is in charge can you describe 
the relationship between what we call the Egyptian Government at 
this point and Hamas and do you believe that a continued deterio- 
ration in our relationship with Egypt would benefit Hamas? 

Ambassador Jones. Hamas has taken some hits as a result of 
the actions that Egypt has taken in the Sinai to close down the 
tunnels, to close down the ability of — to close down transportation 
of goods into Gaza. 

So my expectation is that Hamas will continue to suffer as a re- 
sult of the — as a result of the interim government in Egypt. 

Mr. DeSantis. Thank you. I’m out of time and I yield back to the 
chairman. 

Chairman ROYCE. I thank the gentleman. 

We go now to Lois Frankel of Florida. 

Ms. Frankel. Thank you, Mr. Royce, and I think today’s hearing 
really brings to home, first of all, that it’s important that we be a 
model for the world and keep our Government open. I think that 
would be a good thing. 

But I want to say that Mr. Rohrabacher did lead a trip this — 
last couple months that I had the honor of going on. It was — we 
went to Cairo and it was probably, for me, one of the most amazing 
experiences I had because we got to literally spend hours with 
President Mansour, with General al-Sisi, with the Coptic Pope 
Tawadros II. 

They said some things to me. I don’t have a lot of time to discuss 
them all but I want to sort of very simply summarize what they 
said and tell me whether you agree. 

But let’s see, we were told that they felt that the peace treaty 
with Israel is secure. They would honor it, that they were com- 
mitted to also protecting the Gaza Strip, that President Morsi had 
overreached and was incompetent, that they had a plan to get to 
elections. 
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They were reforming their constitution now and then they — and 
they were going to have elections for Parliament and then a Presi- 
dent. 

We were told by the Coptic Pope that Morsi had burned churches 
and prosecuted Christians and also I did ask the question and this, 
I think, Congressman Royce picked up on this and I really agree. 

I asked the question what is your economic plan. I asked that to 
them several times with absolutely no answer. So my first question 
to you is whether or not those assertions or comments that were 
made to us seem correct and I just want to say one other thing 
really to pick up on something that the chairman said. 

The biggest observation I had when I went to Cairo was literally 
the hundreds and hundreds of cars on the street that I saw, which 
led me to believe that people are really actually trying to get on 
with their life, trying to go to work. I mean, that seemed — that 
really seemed obvious to me. So if you could comment on that. 

Ambassador Jones. Let me just make a couple of quick com- 
ments. 

I think definitely we understand exactly as you were told that 
there is a strong desire to protect the Egypt-Israel peace treaty, to 
honor the peace treaty and to work with it both in spirit and in 
substance. 

Second, on the constitution there is work underway to revise the 
constitution, to bring it into line with what the committee believes 
would reflect the views of Egyptian society now. 

There will be a referendum after that, and as I told you it’s just 
part of the road plan that they outlined the elections — for Par- 
liament elections for President. 

On the economic plan, we have advocated very strongly as my 
colleague, Alina Romanowski, has said how important it is for 
there to be economic reforms and reforms of economic institutions 
to allow the Egyptian people to go about their business just as you 
observed so that they can have the — they can have education for 
their children, health for their families — health care for their fami- 
lies, jobs for their families and a country that abides by the rule 
of law. 

Ms. Erankel. May I just interrupt because I have one other 
question that is very important for me to get an answer which is — 
because there’s a debate about whether to continue with support or 
not. 

I personally, from what I’ve heard, would — I am in favor of con- 
tinuing support. But I think there’s some confusion on this coup 
clause. 

And do you favor or suggest that we change that provision? Is 
that — is that what is driving the decision of the administration to 
cut funding? 

Ambassador Jones. The decision on assistance and how we 
would — how we would — what items we would hold was driven by 
the events on the ground. It was driven by the need to send a mes- 
sage that the kind of violence that we saw in August was not an 
appropriate way to pursue the democratic pursuits of the — of the 
Egyptian people. 

What we’re asking for is legislative flexibility so that we can con- 
tinue the programs that we think are terribly important to assure 
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the strengthening of the Egyptian institutions that we’ve all talked 
about, you in particular, that are important for the Egyptian people 
to be able to proceed with their lives in ways that they support and 
we support. 

Ms. Frankel. Mr. Chair, if maybe I could get or this committee 
could get an answer — a written answer specifically on whether we 
need to change the coup clause. That seems to be — may be driving 
some of these decisions. 

Chairman ROYCE. We might be in consultation afterwards with 
our witnesses on this. 

Ms. Frankel. Okay. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Royce. Good suggestion. All right. Let’s go to Mr. Ted 
Poe from Texas. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you all for being 
here. 

I’ll talk, first of all, about the Coptic Christians. Forty churches 
bombed and burned since August, untold amount of damage. Has 
anybody been arrested? To your knowledge, has anybody been ar- 
rested for these crimes? 

Ambassador Jones. I’m not sure I know all the details but there 
have been some arrests. But I apologize, I don’t know the details 
of how many have been arrested in each incident. 

But it is a subject that we have discussed in detail regularly, es- 
pecially after each of these things happened with the Egyptian 
Government and we issued 

Mr. Poe. But you’re — excuse me. Ambassador. So people have 
been arrested, to your knowledge? 

Ambassador Jones. So far as I recall, yes. 

Mr. Poe. All right. Who are these people? Who — what group or 
groups are behind the 40 bombings of the churches? 

Ambassador Jones. I don’t think I can give you a generalized an- 
swer to that question. 

Mr. Poe. Well, who are some of them? 

Ambassador Jones. Some of them are simply people who — some 
of them are just — they’re simply anti-Christian. Some of them 
are — it’s vendettas in communities. There are a great variety of 
reasons. 

I’m not sure I know all of — I certainly don’t know all of them and 
I haven’t been privy to the questioning of those who have been ar- 
rested. 

Mr. Poe. Is the United States helping Egypt in any way to find 
these criminals or not? 

Ambassador Jones. We have worked very hard with the police 
to provide training programs so that — so that investigations can be 
done in a professional manner and to over 

Mr. Poe. Specifically on these bombings or generally? 

Ambassador Jones. Actually, more specifically — more specifically 
related to crimes against women but also in general on investiga- 
tions of any crime. 

Mr. Poe. All right. Would you follow up and find out the answer 
to that first question as to how many people if any have been ar- 
rested in these bombings? 

Ambassador Jones. Yes, absolutely. 
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Mr. Poe. All right. It’s been mentioned about Hamas. Still not 
very clear on what the government’s position is — the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment is now on Hamas. What is their position? Is it cozier, less 
cozy? 

It’s a tough choice between the government when they have to 
choose between the Muslim Brotherhood and Hamas, not two very 
outstanding groups, in my opinion. So what is their current rela- 
tionship with Hamas and the Egyptian Government? 

Ambassador Jones. The Egyptian Government, of course, is clos- 
ing down the tunnels that are — that is an unwelcome event for 
Hamas and Gaza. There is, I think it’s safe to say, no love lost be- 
tween the interim Egyptian Government and Hamas in Gaza. 

Mr. Poe. I’ve heard conflicting reports that human trafficking is 
on the increase. It’s on the decrease on the Gaza and the Sinai. 
Ambassador, you should know. What is it? Has it increased or has 
it decreased? 

Ambassador Jones. I don’t know in which period we’re talking 
about but in general it has increased. It’s a subject of deep concern 
to us. It’s something that we’ve been talking with the Egyptian 
Government about. 

It’s one of the things that will be — is addressed to some degree 
by closing the tunnels because that’s how the — how the trafficking 
is undertaken. 

But we’ve also been talking with the Egyptian Government about 
the importance of arresting the traffickers, investigating them and 
bringing them to justice. 

Mr. Poe. Is that occurring? 

Ambassador Jones. It’s not occurring to the extent that we 
would like. 

Mr. Poe. Mr. Chollet, did you want to weigh in on that? I see 
you nodding your head so I thought maybe you wanted to say 
something. 

Mr. Chollet. Just in agreement. 

Mr. Poe. All right. Be specific, if you would. Ambassador. What 
do you mean by trafficking? What is — is this human sex traf- 
ficking? Is it drugs? Is it guns? Is it workers? And be specific, if 
you will, on where it’s going and where it’s coming from. 

Ambassador Jones. The trafficking regrettably involves all of 
those things. It’s coming across Sinai from parts of Africa, gen- 
erally, and it’s something that we have been investigating, docu- 
menting and bringing to the attention as much as we possibly can 
to the authorities to see if we can get the kinds of investigation 

Mr. Poe. Where is it going? Excuse me. I’m just down to 30 sec- 
onds. So it’s coming across Africa. Where is it going? 

Ambassador Jones. Into Israel through Gaza. 

Mr. Chollet. Sir, one quick thing to add in the remaining sec- 
onds here is that’s one of the reasons why one of the programs that 
we are continuing is to work with the Egyptian military on border 
security in particular because the problem is they’ve got bad things 
coming in to their country throughout, let’s say, from Libya, for ex- 
ample, transiting through Sinai and ending up in Gaza. 

Mr. Poe. And some of those include guns? 

Mr. Chollet. Absolutely. Absolutely. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Judge Poe. 

Gerry Connolly from Virginia. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Welcome. 

Ambassador Jones, in reading your testimony I assume this testi- 
mony was vetted in the State Department and other councils of for- 
eign policy in the United States Government. 

Ambassador Jones. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Connolly. I’m reading what I think is one of the most ex- 
traordinary statements I’ve ever read from a United States official. 
Following the historic January 2011 revolution, the Brotherhood’s 
Freedom and Justice Party won parliamentary elections and Presi- 
dent Morsi was voted into power in an election viewed as free and 
fair. 

I assume that statement means he was — it was a democratic 
process and he was democratically duly elected as President. Is 
that correct? 

Ambassador Jones. That was the assessment at the time, yes. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you. No, it’s the assessment today. 

Ambassador Jones. Right. 

Mr. Connolly. You made that assertion. 

Ambassador Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Connolly. Mr. Morsi, however, proved unwilling or unable 
to govern in a way that was inclusive, alienating large swaths of 
Egyptian society and the interim government that replaced him 
July 3rd responded to the desires of millions of Egyptians who be- 
lieve the revolution had taken a wrong turn. 

Am I to understand from that that the United States Govern- 
ment is saying even if you win a free and democratic election if you 
alienate people in your governance it’s okay to overthrow it? Be- 
cause I can think of some American administrations that might 
qualify for that. 

Ambassador Jones. We assessed the situation on the ground on 
June — leading up to June 30th, July 1st as being a — ^because of the 
millions of Egyptians in the street we assessed that as dem- 
onstrating considerable discomfort and unhappiness with the direc- 
tion that the Egyptian democratic experiment was moving under 
President Morsi. 

Mr. Connolly. Madam Ambassador, you and I are old enough 
to remember the Vietnam War protests. I participated in them. 

There were millions of Americans who went in the streets of this 
country for years protesting President Johnson, President Nixon 
and the Vietnam War policy. Under your logic, that would have 
delegitimized those two administrations. 

Ambassador Jones. Here’s the way I would describe it. There is 
a difference — I think a clear difference between the institutions of 
government in the United States and the fledgling institutions of 
government in Egypt in which the Egyptian people could see that 
their — that the voice that they were — that they exercised in the 
election was no longer heard by Morsi who had begun to take over 
various elements of the government in ways that they did not sup- 
port. 

Mr. Connolly. So let me get this straight. We favor democracy 
unless it’s a fledgling government, in which case we have a special 
category, and we put them under a certain scrutiny and if they 
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don’t meet standards that are not explicit it’s okay to overthrow 
that democratically-elected government even if we don’t like it. 

Ambassador Jones. It’s not a question of what we liked or didn’t 
like. It was a question of what the Egyptian people — what the 
Egyptian people felt was a wrong turn in their revolution. But 
we 

Mr. Connolly. Madam Ambassador, based on what? Based on 
protests — street protests? Because if you’re going to use that stand- 
ard you could argue this interim government is equally illegit- 
imate. Millions of people have protested this government and hun- 
dreds have lost their lives in the form of that protest. 

Ambassador Jones. Congressman, that’s also why we’ve been so 
engaged and so — and have discussed though extensively with the 
interim government the importance of their getting back on track 
to a civilian-led government through a democratic process. 

That’s why — that’s why we support their roadmap but that’s also 
why we have expanded on what we understand the elements of de- 
mocracy to be and the elements that we would promote. 

Mr. Connolly. You know. Madam, I’m sorry. I’m running out of 
time. I’m also old enough and so are you to remember that this is 
precisely the logic used to overthrow the Allende government and 
to justify our support for the Pinochet government, and it led to 
years of repression in the oldest democracy in the Western hemi- 
sphere — in the southern part of the Western hemisphere. 

It led to thousands of people being killed, tortured and dis- 
appeared. In my view, it is not okay for the United States of Amer- 
ica to say it’s okay to overthrow a democratically-elected govern- 
ment however fledgling and however much we disagree with it. 

And it’s a sad day for me to sit here and see my Government 
make such a statement. 

With that, I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman ROYCE. I thank the gentleman for yielding back and 
I’ll just in closing go to something that Ambassador Jones made 
reference to in pointing out, I think, the IMF type reforms that — 
essentially balancing the books. 

I want to make it pretty clear that I don’t think any economists 
believe that that’s going to do anything to spark the Egyptian econ- 
omy. 

I mean, that might be good governance but that’s not going to 
take care of the problem in Egypt. I’ve raised this issue endlessly. 

The administration doesn’t listen on this issue and I think that, 
as Madeleine Albright testified here and Hernando de Soto, the 
bottom line is until we have economic freedom in that country, 
Egypt is going to stagnate. 

You can’t have — I think Cairo is probably close to 90 percent in- 
formal. You know, it’s an easy thing — it’s already been done in the 
past to go through and try to affix addresses, set up a property reg- 
istry, give people title, put something through so that people can 
start a business without having to pay bribes. 

This is the area that cries out. A lot of work’s been done and 
never implemented by the Mubarak government, and to not con- 
front that, to not wrestle with that is going to compound the prob- 
lems in Egyptian society going forward, in my opinion. 
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The other point I would make, Mr. Chollet, in response to my 
question earlier, and I know you’ve made some comments on this 
larger weapons systems premise including Apache helicopters to 
the sense that this is not going to harm Egypt’s ability to confront 
a very growing terrorist presence in the Sinai, I understand your 
point — well, there’s 20 of them out there. 

There’s 20 that are getting a lot of wear and tear, and I don’t 
know how you know that that’s all that’s needed in an environment 
out there where, what, they’ve closed 57 tunnels down. 

But in the meantime, al-Qaeda is very present along with a lot 
of other radical groups and we’ve got our own national security in- 
terests in seeing that the Sinai — that the anarchy there be 
quelled — that these radical organizations be pushed back. 

And it’s the Egyptian military that’s engaged in confronting 
these groups with this increased operation, which is clearly degrad- 
ing their weaponry. I mean, they’re also engaged up in northern, 
you know, Egypt with the same kind of challenge. 

And I would just urge the administration to reconsider its deci- 
sion to withhold the sale of weapons systems that are going to be 
increasingly important to Egypt’s ability to confront terrorist orga- 
nizations and I think you ought to rethink that. 

But I do want to thank all our witnesses for coming and testi- 
fying here today and we stand adjourned. 

Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:18 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Acting Assistant Secretary Elizabeth Jones by 
Chairman Edward Royce 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Octoher 29, 2013 


Question 1: 

Section 7008. On August 20, 2013, the State Department spokesperson 
declared that with respect to the anti-military coup provisions of section 
7008 of the Consolidated Appropriations Act for FY 1 2, which was also 
carried into force for FY 13, “no detemrination is required and the 
Administration has decided that it is not in our interest to make a 
determination.” 

Please site any other instances in which the Department has come to the 
conclusion that section 7008, or predecessor provisions (such as section 
508), either does not require such a detennination, or that it is not in U.S. 
interests to make such a determination. 

Answer : 

In 2009, the Administration decided it was not in our interest to make 
a determination as to whether the events in Honduras constituted a military 
coup for the purposes of section 7008 but took steps to restrict assistance 
consistent with that provision. 


Question 2: 

Legal Authorities. On August 20, 2013, the Department also declared that 
“we have the legal authority at this time to provide most of our assistance 
without regard to whether the coup restriction applies.” 

As of August 20, 2013, what specific provisions of law, if any, limited the 
ability of the Department to obligate and expend 150 accomit funds in 
Egypt? 
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Answer : 

Section 7008 restricts the obligation and expenditure of funds under 
certain situations. Following the early July political transition in Egypt, it 
was not in the U.S. foreign policy and national security interests to 
characterize the events as either a military coup or not a coup. It is not 
necessary to make such a decision if we can ensure that all obligations and 
expenditures are made consistent with the legal restriction, irrespective of 
whether the restriction is triggered. 


Question 3: 

Withholding of Some U.S. Assistance. On October 9, 2013, the State 
Department’s spokesperson stated that the Administration had decided to 
“continue to hold the deliveiy' of certain large-scale military systems and 
cash assistance to the government pending credible progress toward an 
inclusive, democratically elected civilian government through free and fair 
elections.” 

Tliis sentence suggests that a decision had been made prior to October 9* to 
withhold cash assistance (in the form of Economic Support Funds) to the 
Government of Egypt. If we are correct, when did this withholding of cash 
assistance begin? 

Answer : 

We notified S450 million in cash assistance to the Egyptian 
government in September 2012, and the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs placed a 
hold on the notification. The hold was lifted with respect to $190 million of 
the $450 million; the $190 million was provided to the Egyptian government 
in March 2013. The hold on the remaining $260 million in that notification 
continues. As part of the President’s review, we decided to withhold further 
cash assistance to the government, even if this hold were lifted. 
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Question 4 : 

Timing of Decision to Suspend Assistance. Congress was briefed on 
October 10, 2013 about the Administration’s decision to suspend certain 
assistance to Egypt - a day after this decision was amiounced. 

When did the Administration make its determination to suspend military 
assistance programs with regard to Egypt? 

Answer : 

After the events of early July in Egypt, the President directed his 
national security team to undertake a review of assistance to Egypt and to 
consider the implication of tire Egyptian govenunent’s actions. We 
conducted that review carefully and deliberately, and the process was 
completed on October 9. 

Deputy Secretary Burns provided a preliminary briefing to 
Congressional Leadership on our approach at the end of July, and we 
subsequently briefed Appropriations committee staff on this. Once the 
review of our assistance was completed and we decided how to recalibrate 
our assistance, staff briefings were scheduled to explain our approach. 


Question 5: 

Legal or Policy Judgment to Withhold Certain U.S. Assistance. In 

response to a question from Representative Meadows, you stated that the 
Administration’s decision to suspend certain U.S. assistance “was a policy 
decision to -- to send a message to the Egyptian leadership that -- that we 
were — we were not happy, we were disappointed by the actions they took 
that resulted in the violence in August, that we could not pursue business as 
usual. . . ” but that a decision was also made to “act consistent with the law.” 

To restate the question, were these withholdings of assistance pursuant to a 
legal judgment that the anti-military coup restrictions, contained in annual 
appropriations acts, were triggered by the events of July 3, 2013 (even 
though no detemrination was made that these events constituted a military 
coup)? Alternatively, were these suspensions pursuant to a policy decision? 
Simply put was this a legal Judgment made to comply with U.S. law or a 
political decision made to advance U.S. foreign policy? 
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Answer : 

There has been no determination made as to whether the events in 
Egypt in July 2013 triggered the restrictions in section 7008 of the 
Department of State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
Appropriations Act, as it was not in the U.S. foreign policy and national 
security interests to do so. Tt is not necessary to make such a decision if we 
can ensure that all obligations and expenditures are made consistent with tire 
legal restriction, irrespective of whether the restriction is triggered. As a 
matter of policy, we decided October 9 to hold the delivery of several 
weapons systems and to continue holding cash transfers to the government. 


Question 6: 

Tf the suspension was based on a legal judgment, was that decision based on 
an analysis done by the White House Counsel, the Justice Department’s 
Office of Legal Counsel, or lawyers at the State Department? 

Answer : 

The deliberative process was informed by consultations with legal 
counsel across the Administration and the suspension of assistance was 
appropriately reviewed by legal counsel. 


Question 7: 

On what specific grounds will the Administration evaluate the resumption of 
the currently suspended military assistance programs? Wliat is the process 
by which the Administration will make this evaluation? Is there an expected 
timeline for such a re-evaluation? Has this process and timeline been clearly 
communicated to the Egyptians? 

In response to questions by Representatives Meadows and Frankel, you 
stated that the Administration is “looking for the flexibility in the legislation 
that allows us to continue programs with the Egyptian government that we 
otherwise are not continuing because we believe we must act in - consistent 
with the law.” 
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Answer : 

We intend to hold certain forms of assistance to the Egyptian 
government pending credible progress on their political roadmap and 
towards a sustainable, inclusive, and peaceful democratic transition. Beyond 
that, we look fonvard to working with Congress on legislation that will 
provide the United States flexibility in our assistance to further our national 
interests and respond to developments in Egypt. We want to see Egypt 
succeed and to maintain our strong bilateral partnership. 

As the President said, we will be looking for credible progress 
towards democracy as we consider whether to resume deliveries currently on 
hold. We will review these decisions, informed by progress on the interim 
government’s political roadmap towards a sustainable, inclusive, and 
peaceful transition to democracy. This recalibration reflects our effort to 
advance U.S. core interests in Egypt and the region while impressing upon 
the Egyptian leadership the importance of making progress towards a 
democratic transition - progress we believe the Egyptian people want. Our 
decision is designed to use our assistance to encourage such a transition and 
a strong, private sector-led economy that can reinforce political stability. 

We have conveyed tliis to the Egyptian government, and they have 
reiterated their commitment to completing their political roadmap. 


Question 8: 

If the Administration is acting “consistent with the law” based on an 
Executive Branch policy determination and not pursuant to section 7008 or 
any other provision of law, then why is legislative relief or “flexibility” 
required? 

Statutory Waivers and Exemptions. Even when U.S. foreign assistance to a 
country is constrained or prohibited by statute - such as because of a 
military coup - the President still has the ability to provide some forms of 
assistance. 

Answer: 


We are seeking the necessary authorities and fimding from Congress 
to be able to continue assistance to Egypt that is in our interest to provide. 
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without making judgments about the nature of the events that occurred in 
Egypt in July. 

Question 9: 

Statutory Waivers and Exemptions. Even when U.S. foreign assistance to a 
country is constrained or prohibited by statute - such as because of a 
military coup - the President still has the ability to provide some fonus of 
assistance. 

If the Administration believes it is legally constrained from providing some 
forms of assistance to the Government of Egypt, couldn’t it use the “Special 
Authorities” of section 51 6 of the Foreign Assistance Act? If there is a 
legal prohibition on the obligation and expenditure of some U.S. aid, why 
aren’t 614 authorities sufficient to provide the Administration with the 
flexibility it needs? 

Answer : 

There are legal authorities that allow us to continue assistance even if 
it were legally subject to restrictions. Section 614 is one such authority, but 
the authority is limited by fiscal year caps on the amount of assistance that 
can be provided. In the case of Egypt, the amount of funding provided for 
Egypt, including past-year fiinding in the pipeline that is not yet expended, 
and the range of accounts providing assistance make the situation more 
complex. We do not believe the section 614 authorities would provide 
sufficient flexibility under these circumstances. 


Question 10: 

The Foreign Assistance Act also provides “notwithstanding” authority for 
multiple uses of U.S. foreign assistance in Egypt even where some other 
limitation applies, including for health and disease prevention, programs to 
encourage “good governance,” assistance for international narcotics and 
anti-crime control, international disaster assistance, anti-terrorism assistance, 
assistance for non-proliferation and export control, and Trade and 
Development Agency F unding. Similar provisions are found in amiual 
appropriations bills. Wliat other specific programs are you precluded from 
executing in Egypt based on section 7008 or any other provision of law? 
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Answer : 

Programs that provide assistance for the government but do not have a 
notwithstanding authority or other authority to continue would be restricted 
by the application of section 7008. This includes economic assistance in the 
areas of basic education, technical assistance on economic policy refonn, 
infrastructure projects, and some higher education programs. We are 
continuing certain Foreign Military Financing (FMF) programs, and are 
funding military education and training programs using FMF provided 
before July 2013. We have obligated the second tranche ofFY2013 FMF 
funding under our authority to conduct “wind-up” activities under FAA 
section 617. Absent legislative relief, or until a democratically-elected 
government has taken office, w'e will direct any FY 2014 FMF for wind-up 
activities under section 617. Funding from the International Military 
Education and Training (IMET) account is assistance for the government of 
Egypt and would be restricted consistent with section 7008. 


Question 11: 

If the Administration is withholding assistance consistent with the coup 
restrictions, will assistance only be resumed after democratic elections 
occur, as the law requires? Idas the Administration set and clearly 
communicated to the Egyptians the conditions for resuming assistance? 

Form and Timing of Statutory Waiver or Amendment. If legislative relief or 
“flexibility” is required, what specific legal authority is the administration 
requesting and when would such a statutoiy remedy be necessary? 

Answer : 

We will be looking for credible progress on the interim Egyptian 
government’s political roadmap and towards a sustainable, inclusive, and 
peaceful transition to democracy as we consider whether to resume the 
assistance currently on hold to Egypt. Tliere are various components of 
democratic progress, and we will have to assess Egypt’s overall movement 
before we make a decision. 
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We have conveyed this to the Egyptian government, and they have 
reiterated their commitment to completing their political roadmap. We have 
made clear that while we recognize that the interim Egyptian authorities 
have made some progress on the political roadmap, the transition needs to be 
more inclusive and transparent. During his November 3 visit to Cairo, 
Secretary Kerry raised concerns about politicized arrests and detentions, 
restrictions on the press, civil society, and opposition political 
parties/groups, and the need for due process and accountability under the 
mle of law. The Egyptian government recognizes that our fullest support 
will depend on tangible progress on the roadmap and towards a sustainable, 
inclusive, and peaceful transition to democracy. 


Question 12: 

Is the Administration seeking a statutory waiver to section 7008, similar to 
that provided for Pakistan during the last decade? Alternatively, is the 
Administration seeking a revision of section 7008 itself, including the 
provision of Presidential waiver authority? 

Answer: 


We are seeking appropriate legislative relief to give us the flexibility 
to continue to provide assistance to Egypt, as appropriate to advance U.S. 
interests, which could take the fonn of an authority authorizing assistance 
notwithstanding any other provision of law. We recognize that useful 
legislation could take other forms, and we are prepared to work with 
Congress on a legislative solution. 


Question 13: 

Does the Administration believe it is helpful or harmful to U.S. foreign 
policy interests for the Congress to provide any such waiver even before the 
Administration has concluded that Egypt has transitioned to an “inclusive, 
democratically elected civilian govermrient through free and fair elections?” 

Cash- flow Financing and Potential Taxpayer Liability. Egypt and Israel are 
the only two coimtries allowed to use the expectation of fliture 
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appropriations to finance the purchase of U.S. weapons, goods, and defense 
services — an arrangement known as “cash-flow financing.” 

Answer: 


The political situation is Egypt is a dynamic one and we believe it 
wonld be helpful for the Administration to have the legislative flexibility to 
provide assistance that advances U.S. interests and provides incentives to the 
Government of Egypt to continue with progress towards an inclusive, 
democratically elected civilian government, rather than waiting until all such 
steps have been accomplished. 

Question 14: 

In light of the events of July 3rd, is the U.S. reassessing providing cash-flow 
financing for Egypt? If so, what options are on the table? 

Contingent Liabilities. If there were a change in future appropriations for 
Egypt, U.S. officials have stated that they wonld seek funding from Egypt to 
satisfy the claims of American defense contractors. However, if Egypt is 
unable to pay with its own funds, the U.S. government would be liable for 
the payments due on the imderlying contracts executed on Egypt’s behalf 

Answer: 


Egypt’s Foreign Military Financing (FMF) program, with a current 
total case value of $3.2 billion, is entirely cash flow financed. As we 
continue to assess our assistance to Egypt, any prospective changes to the 
assistance program - including changes to cash-flow financing anfhority - 
will need fo be balanced againsf the benefit that such authority provides for 
our continued support for our shared security interests, including securing 
the Sinai and countering extremism. 


Question 15: 

Contingent Liabilities. If there were a change in future appropriations for 
Egypt, U.S. officials have stated that they would seek funding from Egypt to 
satisfy fhe claims of American defense contractors. However, if Egypt is 
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unable to pay with its own funds, the U.S. government would be liable for 
the payments due on the ruiderlying contracts executed on Egypt’s behalf. 

If the reserves are insufficient and Egypt does not othenvise cover those 
contracts’ termination costs, would Congress need to appropriate additional 
fimds to repay U.S. military contractors? 

Answer: 


We will abide by our contracts. If the reserves are insufficient and 
Egypt does not otherwise cover those contracts’ termination costs, we would 
consider alternatives to prevent breaching contracts. Alternatives might 
include taking possession of the equipment or alternative disposition. 


Question 16: 

Contingent Liabilities. If the U.S. decided to adjust or unwind cash-flow 
financing for Egypt, when could it prudently do so without incurring 
termination costs? Is it correct that Egypt has already committed some $2.3 
billion in future U.S. appropriations? 

Answer: 


Egypt could not begin transitioning away from cash flow financing 
until FY 2016 without triggering termination liabilities. Egypt’s FMF 
program has a current total case value of $3.2 billion. 


Question 17: 

Counter-Terrorism Efforts in the Sinai. Since the collapse of Hosni 
Mubarak’s government, the Sinai Peninsula has slipped out of government 
control and has become a base for Islamist militants, who carry-out attacks 
against Egyptian security forces and are said to be involved in smuggling 
banned items into Gaza. The militants have been gaining additional strength 
since the military forced Morsi from power over three months ago and the 
instability that they cause appears to be reaching the Suez Canal Zone. More 
recently, the Egyptian military has deployed additional troops and heavy 
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military equipment with the approval of the Israeli government to confront 
these militants. 

Wliat, if anything, is the Administration doing to support the Egyptian 
military’s efforts in Sinai? How does the Administration’s suspension of 
military aid impact the Egyptian military’s ability to secure the peninsula? 
Does the remaining aid support these efforts? Under which circumstances, 
if any, would the Administration consider suspending this aid as well? Wliat 
would the consequences be in terms of Egypt’s capabilities in tliis regard 
should such aid be suspended as well? 

Answer: 


Egypt and the United States share concerns about security in the Sinai, 
and we expect Egypt to continue to work to mitigate threats there. We will 
continue to work with both Israel and Egypt to maintain security in the 
region. Our assistance decision explicitly noted that Sinai security is one of 
our shared objectives with Egypt, and we will continue to provide assistance 
to assist in these efforts. We will also continue to support the Multinational 
Force and Observers. 

While we do not want to engage in hypotheticals, we believe it is in 
the national interest of the United States to continue to support security in 
the Sinai. The loss of our support in these efforts would have a serious 
detrimental effect on our national security and regional peace. 


Question 18 : 

Counter-Terrorism Efforts in the Sinai. Since the collapse of Hosni 
Mubarak’s government, the Sinai Peninsula has slipped out of government 
control and has become a base for Islamist militants, who carry-out attacks 
against Egyptian security forces and are said to be involved in smuggling 
banned items into Gaza. The militants have been gaining additional strength 
since the military forced Morsi from power over three months ago and the 
instability that they cause appears to be reaching the Suez Canal Zone. More 
recently, the Egyptian military has deployed additional troops and heavy 
military equipment with the approval of the Israeli government to confront 
these militants. 
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Considering that there are US troops in the Sinai as part of a peacekeeping 
mission — the Multinational Force and Observers— what force protection 
measures have we taken? What do we do if they are attacked by al-Qaeda or 
associated forces? 

Answer : 

The Department works continuously with the MFO, the Department 
of Defense Executive Agent for the MFO (Headquarters Department of the 
Army), and U.S. Central Conmrand (CENTCOM) to ensure that appropriate 
force protection (FP) measures exist. As its operating environment has 
become more dangerous, the MFO has taken steps and has developed a plan 
through 2016 to improve force protection across the Force (including other 
national contingents). In addition, based on reconmiendations from 
CENTCOM’s annual MFO Vulnerability Assessments, both the MFO and 
US Army Central Command have improved force protection for U.S. 
personnel by providing training, equipment, and limited infrastructure 
upgrades. 


Question 19 : 


Wliat contitigencies are we developing to prepare for the prospect of a 
prolonged period of instability in the Cantil Zone? 

Answer: 


The answer to this question is not within the purview of the 
Department of State. The Department of State defers to the Department of 
Defense. 
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Questions for the Record 

Submitted by the Honorable Michael McCaul 
To Acting Assistant Secretary! Elizabeth Jones 


Question 1: 

In a January 13, 2013 letter to President Morsi, the EU Ambassadors to Egypt expressed 
concern about the deteriorating business environment in Egypt. Attached to the letter was 
a table listing details on the most pressing problems reported by EU companies including 
the rash of court cases that have been brought against past privatizations of state owned 
companies. The table also contained the Ambassadors^ recommendations for addressing 
these cases, which included the creation of a “functional and effective mechanism for 
amicable settlement of disputes, to avoid activation of international arbitration.** 

Does the Department of State share the EU Ambassadors* concerns over the risks of 
renationalizing companies currently owned by foreign investors? If so, does the 
Department support the creation of a mechanism that would protect foreign investors’ 
rights and help to preclude activation of international arbitration? 

[RESPONSE NOT RECEIVED AT TIME OF PRINTESG] 

Question 2: 

In a press interview last week Egyptian Prime Minister Hazem El-Beblawi, in response to a 
question about arbitration filings of companies whose privatizations have been nullified, 
stated that he asked the Minister of Justice to restructure existing legislation and laws to 
evaluate the contractual arrangements associated with privatizations as well as to consider 
the economic and strategic aspects of foreign investments. 

The State Department has hinted that Secretary Kerry may be making another trip to 
Egypt in the next few weeks. If the trip takes place, will the Secretary be willing to ask the 
GOE to ensure that U.S. business interests are fully protected under such a law? 

[RESPONSE NOT RECEIVED AT TIME OF PRINTING] 

Question 3: 

According to a recent report by the consulting firm CEEMEA, the Egyptian economy is 
most threatened by the renationalization of private companies. The report indicates that 
since 1991 more than 382 companies have been privatized in the country for an amount of 
$9.4 billion. Recently however, the Egyptian government not only has abandoned 
privatization but local and Cairo-based courts have annulled several of the past 
privatizations and have ordered the renationalization of several companies. As a result, 
there has been an outflow of $5 billion in foreign direct investments according to 
CEEMEA. 
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Has the Department of State officially raised the matter of renationalization with the 
current government? If so, were any solutions proposed for stemming the outflow of 
foreign capital caused by these court cases? 

[RESPONSE NOT RECEIVED AT TIME OF PRINTING] 
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Questions for the Record 

Submitted by the Honorable Luke Messer 
To Ambassador Jones 


Question 1 : 

On October 9, in response to Muslim Brotherhood President Mohamed Morsi’s ouster and 
the military’s crackdown on protestors, the Obama Administration announced it was 
undertaking a review of U.S. aid to Egypt. The outcome of that review is the suspension of 
a substantial portion of U.S. military aid to Egypt along with S570 million in economic 
assistance. In Egypt, these actions have bolstered the belief held by many in Egypt that the 
United States’ is supportive of the Muslim Brotherhood and that is the underlying reason 
for deciding to suspend aid to Egypt. 

On August 25, 2013, TIME Magazine reported that Egyptians "remain convinced that 
President Obama is backing the Muslim Brotherhood and deposed President Mohamed 
Morsi." The head of Egy pt's Social Democratic Party Mohamed Abou El-Ghar said: "... 
There is a very strong perception that they are supporting the Muslim Brotherhood and 
they are against other parties." El-Ghar went on to say that this point of view "was 
furthered” when Ambassador Anne Patterson "criticized Egypt's military" for deposing 
Morsi in July. 

I am concerned that the suspension of U.S. aid to Egypt advances the belief that the 
Muslim Brotherhood has the “ear” of the United States, fs there a growing perception 
among Egypt’s populace that the United States supports the Muslim Brotherhood’s fight 
for power? Has this point of view been raised in meetings with the Egyptians? What 
specific actions, if any, has the State Department taken to convey to the Egyptian people, 
that this is not the case? 

[RESPONSE NOT RECEIVED AT TIME OF PRINTING] 


o 



